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ABSTPAC7 . ■ / 

Qualitative and Vauant itative research methods were 
used to conduct an areawide asscVsroer.t of equi + y ne«ds in Tucson, 
Arizona. The needs assessment consisted of findings from a comparison 
of male-female data found in existinq archival materials, a critical 
incident study of individuals who are supportive of equity practices 
and who are likely, to participate in the implementation of a national 
demonstra+ion in Tucson, and a survey that asked elementary and 
secondary students about attitudes on iob "suitability, division of 
laboi at home and school, and class preferences. E-vidence of 
imbalance in enrollments was found: women were underrepresented in 
^ academic and vocational courses that serve as prerequisites fcr 
■ hiqher pavinq. jobs. A persistar.ee of stereotypic role perceptions, 
especially aircnq elementary students, but also among junior and 
senior hiqh school studen+s, was evident. Findings also indicated 
that hiqh schccl women perceive ireqalties in athletic opportunities 
and other aspects of the schccl prcqrair. Peluctance on the part of 
female students to enroll in nontradit ioral courses was found, even 
when they expressed a desire to do so. Implications for program 
requirements are discussed in this report. Critical incident and 
stude'^."*- survey instruments, as well as instructions for the 
ad irini St raticn of th"e surveys, are appended, (MK) 
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1. INTROpUCTION 

This report presents the findings from the first o.f a series of acti^vi- 
cies that conititute the planning of a national demonstration of educa- 
tional equity resources: an areawide assessment of equity needs. The 
culmination of the activities will be the design of a comprehensive three 
year schopl-based enterprise, which will combine the resources of the 
Tucdon Unified School District Number One, the Developmental Career Guid- 
ance Project in Pima County', Arizona, and the American Institutes for 
Research, Palo Alto, California. Du^itig the design phase, the three 
organizations are working together to: 

• cpnduct an assessment that identifies the major educational^ 
heeds that must be addressed by the project; 

• involve and obtain the support of a wide range of school and 
community groups; , * 

• develop a systematic plan for implementing educational 
reaourcjBs to meet the identified needs in the Tucson public 
schools ; . . 

' : • ' ' 

• prepare a detailed plan for evaluating the processes and 
impact of the implementation; and 

\ 

• plao a program of dissemination and demonstration designed 
to provide national visibility for the effort and promote 

\ further adoption and adaptation of the chosen educational 
resources being implem|^nted« 

— • ^ . 

A rjational demonstration is a logical • outcome in a sequence of events 
intended Co promote sex equity in a scjiool environment. The sejquence 
begins with a developmental activity such, as const^ructing educational 
materials ind procee'ds along a Continuum that leads ;to implementation of 
the materials. No standard package of resources intended to reduce bar-- 
riers or enhance opportunities leading to educational equity is ^univerally 
suited to meet the needs and conditions of all communities. A necessary 
and critical preliminary activity to the selection of equity resources is 
an assessment of educational needs in the proposed implementation site. 

i A conceptual underpinning to t^e implementation of the national derabn- 
• stration is the participation of Tucson residents who represent the 
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community-at-large in concert with all levels of educational personnel. 
In order for the concept of equity v:o b'e successful^ it cannot be confined 
to a single classroom, school » or local education agency* Involvemevpt 
must be obtained from the business community, parents, media, employers 
and others before the practice of providing educational and occupational 
choices to both males and females is common. Equity ir-ust be mainstreamed. 

This report describes the procedures used.to conduct a needs ^assess-" 
ment among the^ educational and business communities in Tucson, Arizona. 
The findings of this assessment wi;l provide one basis for the selection 
of equity resources to be used in the national demonstration. 



I ' li. METHODOLOGY 

The methodology included the collection of both qualitative and quan 
til^ative data and used a comprehensive range of community and district 
sources. Hie needs assessment consists of findings from; 

• a comparison of male-^female data found in existing archival 
materials^ such as achievement scores in math and science 
and enrollment in classes that are typically overrepresented 
by students of one sex; 

• a critical incident study of individuals who are supportive 
of equity practices and who are likely to participate in the 
implementation of a national demonstration in Tucson; and 

• a survey that asked students from the elementary, intermedi- 
ate, and secondary schools about attitudes on job suits-* 
bility, division of'labor at home and school, and class 
preferences. 



A. ARCHIVAL MATERIALS 

We examined materials thought to contain data 'that would permit male** 
female comparisons of several aspects of school life. The objective was 
to identify targets of opportunity for implementation of equity resources. 
We met with several members of the Tucson Unified School District #1 and 
the Developmental Career Guidance staff to identify and select the docu-* 
ments that held promise of such data, total of eleven documents was 
examined and ^ive were found to be useful. A list of all reviewed docu- 
ments appears below with a brief explanation of why each was, or was not of 
valce for the needs assessment. Useful documents 'included; 

1. 1977-1978 Statistical Report ^ Tucson Unified School Dis- 
trict yH> Tucson, Arizona . 

This annual report presents summary data for the district, 
^ including enrollment and employment levels, and revenue, 

expenditure, and tax information. Employment of teachers 
is shown by sex and grade level. 



■ 2. College Board Admissions Testing Program Summary Report, 
Tucson High School District. 1978-1979 CoUege-Bound High 
School Seniors (CBAT Tticson Sunaaary 1978-79). 

Indludcd i'n this aunnnary are the results of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) and the Teat of" Standard Written 
English (TSWE) for all Pima County high schools. The SAT 
includes verbal and mathematical aptitude test scores and 
verbal score ^ubscales* Socioeconomio datai college plans, 
and self-reported high school records are also summarized. 
Most data are reporuted by sex pf respondents. 

3. The High School Profile Report.^ ACT High School Profile 
Report;^- Students Tested >^7ar79 School Year, "City of 
Tucson Composite (ACT Tucson Profile 1978-79). 

Results for all ^itna County students taking the ACT Assess- 
ment in 1978-79 are included in this report. Achievement: 
scores are presented by sex of respondent for English) 
mathematics, social studies, and the natural sciences. . » 
Other areas covered include summaries of a career area 
interest inventory, survey of educational goals, self- 
reported high school achievements, evaluations of aspects 
of high schools attended, and factors in cdllege choice. 
Most of the^re data are also presented by- sex. 

4. Tucson Unified School District Athletic Department. Girls' 
High School Sports Survey,. Spring 1978 .* 

This survey was administeried to 4,908 girls in all district 
high schools. Questions address the interest of girls in a 
broader intramural and interscholastic athletic program, 
specific program preferences, and types of {)roblems encoun'- 
tered in athletic programs. 

5. Vocational Course Enrollments, Fall 1977 and Fall 1979 , 

Enrollment data are presented by sex for each subject 
taught in vocational programs in these two years. Although 
some subjects differ in the two years, each vocational area 
(home economics, business, etc.) can be compared as^'a whole. 

The following sources were not useful for our purposes; 

6. 1976-77 and 1977*78 High School Dropout Repo^ts > 

Data are presented by sex, grade level, and ethnicity in 
these reports; however, no equi^ty needs could be substanti- 
ated by this type of dat^. 
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7 • Ninth Grade Clas s Enrollment Daca by Sex in Hom e Economioa 
and Induatrial Arts (Fall I978i Tucson Unified Schoo l 
District) * 

This report showed district enrollment difference by sex, 
but was pot used because much more de* ailed, comprehensive » 
and comparable data were available for 1977 and 1979. 
Trends were more clearly identifiable from the latter 
repprts. 

8. Affirmative Action Pro^ram^ Cii^y of Tucson ^ 

Since this report was dated 197A and f!o reports of progress 
since then wer^ availablei it was judged not useful for 
purposes of this project. 

9. Career Education FY 1978 (Arizona Department of Education 
Annual .Report) * 

^ Data in this report were not analyzed by sex. 

% 

10. Pima Qpunty Developmental Career Guidance Project: 1979 
Evaluation Report s 

»■» 

As above,, analyses by sex were not part of the presentation • 

of these data. " \ . 

11. [Tucson tJni fifed School District Compliance Plan Sunmigry 
• 1 978-79 . ^ . 

This report presented no data related to sex equity. % 

B. CRITICAL INCi 

1. Approach ; The apprc^ch yas a small-scale critical incident study 
of individuals in the school and business cotmminities of Tucson who were 
best equipped t^o identify educational equity needs. The key features of 
this approach are that the 

\ 

• questions arc open-ended, permitting latitude in the 
responses; and 

9 focus is behavioral, eliciting example's of situations 
that actually happened* 

This distinctly qualitative approach permits gathering as much information 
as possible aoout a particular event. It is necessary to learn about the 
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context in which an event occurred, tha significant:, players of the event, 
Che imnicdiate outcomes, and whether or not there is evidence of loag-r«ngc< 
.yjiplicationsf . Tie purpose ot using open-tended items i« to retain crucial 
information that may be lost by a luore structured format. The technique 
requires an open mind during the data collection; judgments about the 
uiiefulne.ss and meaning of the data occui^ during th« analysis. 

The critical incident that appears below was collected frouj a 
counselor in one of the^high schools. It illustrates the «type of 
gathered; 

A sophomore female student told her counselor thai she was. 
considering a career in commercial art. The counselor sug^ 
Rested that the student enroll in some related courses while 
in high school courses such as mechanical drawing, weld- 
ing, or photography. The student was hesitant about being 
the only female in classes of all males. The counselor sug- 
gested that the student observe some of the classes to gain 
a sense of the class atmosphere and listen to a few lessbns. 
The young woman followed the advice, but decided that she 
wasn't ready to join an ail-raale class. 

The total nuuiber of such events formed the data base for this compo- 
" ti^nt of the needs assessment. 

V • 

2. Sample . The first step was to identify categories of individuals 
who had first-hand experience with situations that enhance or limit parti-^ 
cipation of. males and females in school and occupational programs. These 
categories were identified as employers (large and small companies, public 
and private* firms) ; school personnel (faculty, counselors, administratdrs , 
and non-certified employees); parents (Anglos and non-Anglos); and the 
women's community. The individuals included in the critical incident 
study were selected by staff members of the Developm'*->tal Career Guidance 
(DCG) Project who tapped their reservoir of more than 5,000 community 
resource people. DCG staff assumed responsibility for contacting the • 
respondents an\i arranging interviews. * 



table ll-l characterizes the respondents* 

r^LE II- 1 



Number of Events Reported by Source of Data ' 







Number of 


Number of 


' Percent of 




Source 


Reporters 


Events ' 


Total Events 


I. 


Business Community 


13 


• 35 


23.5 


!!• 


Parents 


18 . 


. 19 


12.8 


£11*. 


Teachers^ 


24 


• 27 


18.1 


T \T 
iV • 


, Couc^selors (including 


22 


25 


16.8 




Job Developers) ' 










School Administrators 


5 . 


6 


4.0 


•VI. 


School Staff 


5 


7 


4.7 


VII* 


Women's Community 


8 


21 


14.1 


VIII* 


Miscellaneous 


2 


9 


6.0 




(EECW) 










(Univ» of Arizona Place- 








ment Center) 












97 


149 


100.0 


3. 


Data Collection. AXR 


staff members 


gathered critical incidents 



two ways* The first was through personal interVi^s (one*-on-*one) with a 

K t 

respondent; the second was through small ^roup <interviews with groups such 
as a parent support cluster or a group of student services administrators. 
Such occasions permitted an expansion of the number of respondents in 
addition to increasing exposure for the project. In these four meetings > 
a staff member usually appeared as an ''agenda item" on a regularly sched- 
uled program. We presented a summary of the project < a request for inci- 
dents, and an explanation of how the data would be used* ike size'x>f the 
group (usually 5 to 8) allowed interaction among all participants; the 
conversations and observations by one member oftefi triggered additional 
critical ' incidents^ Sometimes the project staff member recorded the 
events offered and (sometimes respondents wrote the event description. 

V 

Most of the interviews were one-on-one and lasted for approximately 
45 - 60 minutes. Each of the respondents heard an orientation similar to 
the one described above. Trigger que8tvt)ns for eliciting incidents were 
prepared for each of the respondejit categories. We did not ask any 



tespottdenc Co "desc^^iba cha gaps in educational equity" in Tucson. 
£xamples of the questions we did ask appear below; 

• Think about a time when you had a conversation about class 
selection with a female student that made you think she 
preferred (or did -not prefer) to enroll in a claas typically 
underpopulated by girls. 

• Think of a recent time when an event occurred in your firm 
that made you feel that there is (or is not) a future for 
women in this occupation. The occurrence could involve 
recraicing, hiring training, job performance , ' or termi- 
nation. 

Respondents were not forced to answer any question. If they were unable 
to think of an event, we asked^another question. We sought both positive 
and negative examples* We also listened for ■ additional cues during a 
respondent's comments that could lead to more events* Tlie list, pf trigger 
questions appears as Appendix A. * u 

The most important requirement in gathering critical incidents is com^ 
prehensiveness of information* It is imperative that the interviewer 
obtain a complete description of vhat actually happened, who was involved 
in the episode » what the immediate consequences of the occurrence were, 
and what, if any, long-term implications were apparent. Each event is 
recorded on a 5x8 card along with the provider's category.* The card 
format allows easy aorting of events into different categories during the 
analysis* 



C* STUDENT SURVEY 



1* Approach . Students representing elementary, intermediat,e , and 
secondary grades completed structured paper/pe,ncil instruments designed to 
measuVe opinions regarding male--^emale roles at home, school, and work. 
Students in grades 7-12 also responded to items about preferences and 
experiences in school programs* Three forms were used; ■ 



Respondents' names are not recorded with the data. Confidentiality is 
maintained throughout. 
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a* K-2 students received an adAptation of the K-2 form of 
the ''Who Should Tcst^* 'deyelopedvby Proje(;t Equality, High- 
line Public Schools in Washington. Each of 11 items asks 
students who should perform jobs at home, school, or work* 
This form presumes no reading ability; the form is admin- . 
istered orally and students respond by circling one of 
three pictures (to .indicate a choice of male, female, or 
both) on their answef sheets* 

b. Grades 3*6 students responded to an adaptation of the 
3-6. form of the "Who Should" test; the items also require 
decisions about whether a male, female, or both should 
perform certain tasks^ The instruf8&it con^istfli of 47 items 
organized into four topical clusters; job suitability, 
classroom roles, parental/housekeeping roles, and leisure 
time activities* • ^ 

c. Grades 7*12 students responded to a series of 39 
multiple^choice items organized into topical clusturss 
8tudei)X experiences in considering nontraditional classes, 
factors that helped or hindered their choice, classes or 
pro^grams they would like to have offered in tljeir schools, 
and suitability pf occupations by sex. 

^ . • 

AIR modified the "Who Should" instruments by eliminating some of the ^ 

items so the forms could be administered in approkimatel/ 30-^40 minutes. 
Some items were dropped because they were inappropriate for Tucson resi- 
dents. The questionnaire constructed for students in grades 7-12 was 
developed by AIRN^taff; many items wer^ drawn from findings of the criti- 
cal incident study. All forms received in-house review at AIR and by the 
Tucson Unified School District Research and Evaluation Department, which 
granted approval for use in the schools. Final versions of these ir.stru- 
ments appear as Appendix B. » « 

^ 2. Sample . Student participants in the survey were membeTS of classes 
taught by 17 faculty who attended a teacher/counselor seminar.* We made 
no attempt to straLify the sampling pattern; we were interested in polling 
as many students as possible in an effic'^snt and tamely manner* This 
group of teachers was a natural resource and they 'Enthusiastically agreed 
to administer the questionnaires. 



This meeting took place on 12^,DecemHir 1979. The participants met to 
brainstotih issues related to implementing a national demonstration in 
'the Tucson public schools. 



Tlie tequeaC was for each teacher to administer the instruments to one 
class; we asstimed an average of 35 students per class* Therefore, we 
expected tfo have a student sample of approximately 500 - 550 pupils- We 
misjudged on two counts; the per class size was smaller than we assumed, 
and we underestimated the willingness of the teachers to poll more than 
one clai^^ Several^teachers requested permission to survey more than one 
class, a reque^ that was willingly granted. The outcome was a return of 
more than '1,000 questionnaires. The final tally of returned question-- 
nair:^s is shown in Table 

3. Administratiotl and Scoring . Seventeen staf^ member j (including 
fifteen teachers one co;unselor, and one librarian) administered the 
instruments. Each administrator received a set of instructions that 
included a request for ethnic identification of each respondent. No 
student names were -recorded. Teachers were not asked to score the items. 
The administration was desigi>ed to last no more than 40 minutes and ^ 
teachers were provided with stamped, self-addressed envelopes, in which to 
return the forms to AIR where scoring and coding were completed. ^ 

TABLE ' ' 

^ •Student Respondents by Grade and by Sex 





No. of 


No. of 




Percent of 


Grade 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Respondents 


K 


4 




8 ' . 


0.8 


1 


38 


32 


70 


6.8 


?. 


. 10 


10 


20 


1.9 


3 


28 


26 


.''4 


5.3 




36 


36 


11 


7.0 


5 


53 


- 52 


106* 


10.3 


6 


66 


74 \ 


141* 


13.7 


7 


73. 


97 ' 


\ 170 


16.6 


8 


14 


Id 


\ 


3.1 


9 


10 


20 


\30 


2.9 


. 10 


81 


" 92 


l'74* 


17.0 


11 


55 


52 


l6^* 


10.5 


12 


18 


23 


4i 


4.0 














486 


536 


1026^ 


"99T9 


* Totals 


inc lude 


four students. 


whose sejc 


was not indie 






10 
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III. ANALYSIS OF ARCHIVAL DATA 

Several classes of archival^ daCa were reviewed in thie search for indi-* 
cators of potent:ial equity needs. Ircluded were dat^a on cou'rse enrollment:, 
self'^reportad grades, scores, on standardized testj, compositlpn of elemen-- 
tary and secondary faculty, expressioi^^ of satisfaction/dissatisfaction, 
and indications of interests and aspirations, ^ach of these classes of 
data is summarized below. 



A. ENROLLMENT BALANCE/IMBALANCE 

There are no formal restrictions to entry for any class in TUSD #1. 
However, enrollment patterns in some classes, particularly vocational edu- 
cation classes at the high school level i remain substantially unbalanced 
in traditional directions. Table III-l presents -data for Fall 19V7 and 
Fall 1979. Although the categories for 'the two years are not identical, 
\:hey are very similar and clearly sho^ that trends toward more balanced 
enrollments are minor. ^ 

TABLE Illrl 

Enrollments In Selected Odcupational Areas . 
TUSD //I, Fall 1977- and 1979 

1121. 



TrAdt and IndutcriAl OccupACiona 
CoiMCoIogy 
oehtt 

3uiin«t« and OlacribuCivt SducAtion 

Bi Ungual 3uiia««9 CducACion 

UoM iconoaics 

Occupfttion«i Host Econoaica 
CoaiUMr And Houuklng 

H««Leh Xduc«rion 



1979 



Malt. 


F<wl< 


Total 




(6.1Z) 


26 


k37X) 




175 


(54Z) 


150 


(46Z) 




2 


C \X) 


133 


(99X} 


135 


173 


(9U) 


17 


< 92) 


190 


404 


(ISZ) 


1866 


(822) 


2290 


I 


( 4X) 


27 




28 


35 


ai^) 


78 


(69X) 


113 


257 




U>30 


(85X) 


U87 


2 


(18Z) 


9 


(d2X) 


11 



« 



laduftcrial Sducacioa 


414 


(77X) 


123 


(23X) 


537 


Occupaeional Trainiog 


130 


(75:) 


44 


(25X) 


174 


TU Clu«e«r 












Othar InduscriAl education 


283 


(9U) 


29 


( 9X) 


312 


CoaBfiCjloiy 


I 


( 22) 


50 


k98X) 


n 


fiaaintat and Ditcribuclvt &:ducaeioil:;^ 


443 


(2Ct) 


1809 


(SOX) 


2251 


Bilinsual Susinaat Educacloa 


22 


(lU) 


187 


(89X) 


209 


Hoaa Sjonoflica 


438 


(18X) 


2023 


(82X) 


2461 


Cccupacioaal Hoaa Econosxcs 


54 


(38X) 


90 


;62X) 


144 


COAiuter and HooMakinv 


384 


(17Z) 


19 i3 


(83t) 


23?*/ 


iUaleh Cducacion 


0 


V OX) 


7 


(lOOX) 


7 
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The AIR Vocafcional Education ESquity Study, complel-.ed in 1979 fir the 

' * 

U.S.* Office of Education, "used a 20%/80% enrollment figure as the criterion 
for identifying voc*tio^ial i^ducation programs j.n -which -sex stereo^tyjiing was 
operative. This figure was chosen because it is connaonly u^ed in the . 
literature Agd in Congressional test^iony. Based on? th^^^riterion^ sex 
stereoty^iing was operative ii[v^l977 i-A TUSD #1 for courses in business 
education, bilingual business education, consumer and horaemaking (non- 
occupational) education, and trade and industrial occupations. Health 
education also qualifies, but the number. is 90 small t;lv^ no meaningful 
interpretation can be made. In the case of trade andy industrial , the 
overall breakdown appear^ quite equitable ~^«,^percent males and 45 
percent females — but -the removal of cosmetology fr^m^^he total figures 
reveals a far different situation. ' In cosmetology, ^enrollment figures are 
r>ne percent males,. 99 percent females; in the remaining occupational 
classes classified as trade and industrial, enrpllmeijts are^91. percent 
males, nine percent females. 

In 1979 > rtthere is little overall improvement in all areas except for 
one subcategory of industrial education, the occupat ionaJL training T&I 
cluster. Th^is is the ninth grade survey course in which students can 
explore four out of nine industrial areas before enrolling in actual voca- 
tional training courseip. While/ the trend toward a more balanced enroll- 
ment in this cluster is certainly encouraging, it is pot borne out^^in 
actual vocational class enrollments, as tUf '"Cosmetology" and "Other • 
Industrial EdvicAtion" data show. ' - . . , 

^ In business education, a slight improvement is apparent; the percen- 
tage of oiaies enrolled increased from 18 percent in 1977 to 20 percent in 
1979. Bilingual business education showed a larger improvement, witih 
enrollment of males up from 4 percent to 11 percent (based on small 
numbers). 

In 1979, consumer and homemaking education was taken by a slightly 
larger percentage of males than in 1977; 17 percent versus 15 percent. 
Percentages, for cosmetology and other industrial education changed very 
little. In fact, the only bright spot in the enrollment f^ct.ure in 1979 
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is the occupational training T&I cluster. Som% changes in the classific 
t\oxs of courses complicate the comparisons, but generally stereotyping 
diminished very lit^tle between 1977 and 1979. . . 

TABLE III-2 

CBAT Tucson Summary L978-79 

Years of Study by Subject :by Sex (Mean Years) 

\ 





Male 


N 


F^emale' 


N 


3 

English 


4.08 


171 


4*16 ' 


181 


Machenacics 


3.56 


171 


3.13 ^ 


181 


Foreign Languages 


2.04 


171 


2.45 


"l79 


Biological Sciences 


1.14 


i70 


- 1.08 


179 


physical Sciences. 


1.91 


171 


1.62 


180 


Social Studies 


2.59 


171 


2*70 


179 



^ With regard to academic course enrollments > the data are less 
complete. For the sample of students taking College Board tests, the 
.years of study for various subject majtter areas are sported in Table 
III--2* In common with most published data, women enrolled in somewhat 
fewer courses in math and physical science Since the group taking 
College Board tests is a select one, it is very likely that the observed 
underreprea^ht4tion would be more pronounced in the total population. 



We infer from these data 'that there is a need to get more women into 
courses — both. vocational and acad'emic — which are pre-req^isite for 
efitry into higher-paying, male-dominatea occupations. 



/ 



ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 



Two types of data were available. For dtudents taking College Board 
or ACT Program testa, self-reported grades are' reported in Tables IlI-*3 
and ' p 



TABLE MI- 3 

ACT TutJson Profile 1978-79; Reported Grades 



English 
Mathematics 
Social Studies 
Natural Science^ 





Male 


■ H 




Female 


JL 


X 


SD 


. X 


SD 


3.04 


.90 


854 . 


3.31 


.78 


955 


2.56 




CJ37 


2.55 


^.99 




3.32" 


'«79 


846 


3.29 


".80 


•955 


3.04 


.89 


829 


3.08 


.87 


934 



TABLE I 11-4 

CBAT Tucson Sammary 1978-795 Reported Grades 





Male 


N 


Female' 


N 


English 


3.55 


170 


. 3.63 


180 


Matbematics 


3.05 


169 


^2.-92 


180 


Foreign Languages 


3.46* 


142 


3.51 


165 


Biological Sciences 


3.61 


160 


3.59 


170 


Physical Sciences 


3.47 


162 


3.35 


172 


Social Studies 


3.67 


169 


3.61 


180 



Fqi^r the large group taking the ACT tests, the only significant differ- 
ence is the higher grades reported in Table III-3 by women in English 
courses (t " .6.8, p <OOI)^e The significance of the small differences 
reported in Table cannot be computed, since standard deviations pre 

not given. The largest difference is .13 grade points for math, and it\ia 
at least doubtful that a difference of this size is meaningful. 

/ . 



the second set of achievement data consists of the scores earned in 
the two testing programs. Table III~5 presents the results for the ACT, 
,and Table the results for the College Board SAT. With the very 
Urge number of students takfng the ACT. all of the differences in Table 
III-5 are significant; women earn higher scores in English and lower 
scores in math, aocial studies, and natural -sciences. For the SAT, men 
earn significantly higher scores than women on both verbal and quantita- 
tive sections. > > 



. TABLE III-5 
ACT Tucson Profile 1978-79; ACT Scores 



English , 
Mathematics 
Social Studies 
ttttuur::! Scienceb 





Men 






Women 




y 


SD 


' n' 


X 


SD 


N 


17.9 


5.3 


880 


as. 8 


5.3 


987 


19.4 


7.0 


II 


"16.1 


6.9 


tl 


19.0 


7.2 


II 


17.1 


6.8 




22.8 


6.0 


II 


20.2 


5.6 


II 



TABLE III-6 
Scholastic Aptitude Test.- Student Scores 



Verbal 

Quantitative 





Men 






Women 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


497 


108 


165 


469 


102' 


558 


- 117 


165 


481 


104 



N 

162 
16 




It is clear that with the exception of English, the achievement levels 
ole females in Tucson are lower than those of males, a situation that; 
i/eflects a nationwide problem whose solutions are just beginning to be 
sought. Differences in mathematics and scientifib subject areas are espe- 
cially critical because knowledge in these areas is fundamental to many 
better-paying jobs in the U.S. 
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C. FACULTY COMPOSITION 

At Che high schoal and middle school ieveU, a good bdlance^ of male and 
femeU teacher, ha..been achieved by TUSD #1. Ae the elementary level, 
however, a typical underrepreientatlon ofmin U evident in Table 111-7. 
The ratio of male to female teachers is about U5. It is reasonable to 
■assume that this disparity reinforce, students' perceptions of women's 
role, as caretakers of children and homemakers in general. Such percsP" 

„e particularly influential for K-6 students, whdv are not yet able 
t<^,distinguish the roles women do play from those they might play in this 

. aociiity. , 

TABLE III-7 

1977-78 Statistical Report — TUSD H 
Composition of Teaching Staff by Gra4e Level and Sex 

Teachers Employed Elementary 1!^^^ 
Men ' 226 203 

HSI -477 >L 969 2.849 

Theunderrepresentation of male teachers at the elementary level should 
not be ignored. 



D. SATISFACTION/DISSATISFACTION WITH SCHOOL PROGRAM t 

^ile archival data" contained two sources of information on student sat- 
isfaction with school programs. The firat was ACT data on satisfaction 
with aspects of the local .high school, shown in Table II1-8. In most 
cases, the numbers of men and women who were satisfied and felt no change 
wa. needed were about e<,ual; however, more women than men Were dissatis- 
fied (fewer women than men felt neutral about these aspects). In particu- 
lar, significantly more women" than men felt that improvements were needed 
in classroom instruction, guidar-e services, provisions for special help 
in reading and math, and adequacy of programs in career education and 
planning. It appears from these data that these women's needs for aca- 
demic and career preparation were not met as well as those of their male 
counterparts. 
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TABLE II 1-8 

• 



ACT Tucson Profile 1978-79: Student .Satisfaction 

3AfISFX£D, mm DISSAIISFI£D, NO 
» NO CUANOfi ^ MUCH IMPRQVlKBliX EXPER* 
NXCESSAAY . NnmiAL NEEDED ' lEHCE 







FBEQ 


PC 




PC 


FREQ 


PC 


FBEQ 


P( 












27 










IMSTRUCTION 


WOMEN 


4«2 


• 50 


210 


22 


.273 


28 


6 




Iff). 4 Vaatvtv nr 






Pa 




1 7 


1 An 


31 


2 




couuc ormiKGS 


WOMEIf 


S90 


61 


139 


14 ' 


238 


25 


4 


1 












> 

* / 




27 






& -POLICIES 


WOMEN 


^ 499 


51 


215 


22 


250 


26 


5 




NO/ 4 EI!IDS OF 


MEN 


436 


51 


281 


33 


134 


16 


• 4 




TESTS WXVSN 


VfuHSN 


A Q Y 


31 






162 


17 






GUIDANGE 


MEN 


453 


53 


166. 


19 


200 


23 


37 




SEAVICtS 


WOMEN 


476 


49 


148 


15 


304 


31 


41 




^HOOL EULES, 


MEN 


313 


36 


224 


26 


310 


36 


11 




RfiCUUTIONS, 
AMD POjuICIES 


.WOMEN 




43 


.207 


21 " 


344 


36 
























UBmy OR 


MEN 


501 


58 


188 


22 


* 153 


18 


15 




l.EiaUiIMC CENTER 


WOMEN 


556 


56 


185^ 


19 


205 


21 


18 




LABOUIORY 


MEN 


433 


51 


211 


25 


147 


U7 


63 




FACILITIES 


WOMEN 


504 


52 


240 


25 

^ 


157 


16 


67 




PROVISIONS FOR 


MEN 


286 


33 


171 


20 


164 


19 


233 


2 


SPECIAL HELP IN 


WOMEN 


302 


31 


140 


14 


247 . 


25 


281 


2 


READIHG, HATU, ETC. 




















PROVISIONS FOR 


MEN 


391 


46 


ISO 


21 


141 


16 


145 


I 


ACADEMICALLY 


WOMEN 


443 


46 


172 


18 


206 


21 


148 


1 


OUTSTANDING STU. 




















ADEQUACY QF PRO- 


MF.N 


368 


43 


201 


24 


206 


24 


80 




CRAMS IK CAREER I 


WOMEN 


433 


45 


168 


17 


301 


21 


66 





EDUC. 6 PLANNING 



r 

The second source of information w^s a spring 1978 ^uz^vey- of the needs 
and interests of district high school women in athletics. Selected results 
are shown in Table III-9. A majority of women interviewed wanted a broader 
intramural program* A small percentage of women had encountered problems 
in th^ir athletic programs; the most frequently mentioned were problems 
concerning trainers, training rooms, locker rooms, practice time, and 
facilities. Of those women who mentioned various problems, 11 percent to 
21 percent' stated that the* problem was related to men*8 use of the needed 
time or space* 
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Table III-9 



TUSD Atu4tic Department Girls' High School Sports Survey 

Spring 1978 



6. 



V, 



Art you inettrttc«d in a broadtr incruAurtl protrw in yovr aehoon 

Y«t4 2796 (57S) Hot 1781 (362} 

If you hjvt p«releip«etd in achUcict, hAvo you tnoouncartd probiM4 
in Any of eho followint troM? ' 



Yot 

Parctni 

of 4908 



No 



f trcteic 

of 4908 



(Twonty 'ont ptrctnc of eh« 
"yst" rsapondonci $cr:ad 
ersinor t(oc «lv«yt avalUblt 
and/ or boyo h«v« ^ioticy«*) 

TFourcMB porcoot of eha 
'*yo«" rovpos^oaca •tacad 
boys bAv« priority for m%%*) 



CSovoncson pcretnc of cho 
"yoi" *rotpondon^ft^8C4C«d 
cboro is ho girlt' varaicy 
loekor roa«*) 

Pfccict Ti— i 

(Sixcstn p«re«nt of chft 
rotpondonca tCAcad 
chord ia noc onough ciao «nd/ 
or boys havo choieo ciMO or 
prnceiAo firtCtj 

y»cUicioa t 

(llavon porctnc of eht 
'"yo*" rotpondonct tCAcad ' 
boya h«vo priority for uao 
of faeilitiM*) . 



491 



506 



661 



477 



10 



10 



13 



10 



2510 



2634^ 



2444 



2293 



1961 



51 



54 



50 



k1 



40 



* Tho roMlniag rcapocdonco in oach of choao arooo coaaenetd 

onjf.t«uo« noc dirtccXy roX&cod co t^uicy. 



This type of data reveals more chan^ja laclc of equality of services; 
reveals an awareness on the part of high school women of che quality of 
services they are receiving and a positive^desire for iinpvovemenC. In 
other words > there are at least some womea in TUSD #1 high schools who 
will be motivated to take advantage of services offered to improve the 
educational program and to equalize opportunities for women and men* 



E. INTEI^ESTS AND ASPIRATIONS 



Relevant data un<|er this topic come from both the College Board and 
ACT program results. The College Board summary includes degree-level 
goals for men and Women in the Tucson area taking the test* These data 
are shown in Tabl,e III-10# In this fairly select group, men and Women 
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have approx^imately equal aspiratijna up to the master's degree level. 
However, about 4*5 percent more men than women desire to obtain the Ph.D., 
M*D. y or equivalent professional level degree level. 

TABLE 111-10 

Students/ Degree Level Goals 

Percent Males Percent Females 

(N « 169) (N « 178) 

Two-year training program 0.0 0.6 

A. A. 0.0 ' 0.0 

B. A. or B.S. 26.0 .27.5 
M.A. or M.S. 26.0 26.4 
M.D., Ph.D., Other 33.7 29.2 



ProffjBsional Degree 
Undecided ^ 14.2 16.3 

- -_ -_ - — -- - — - - -jgg - • ^ ■ ■■ — - - - — ... 

Two-year program or 0.0 0.6 
Degree 

Graduate Study 59.8 55.6 



The ACT interest score scales for men and women are shown in Table 
III-*11, >The results for this group show a fairly traditional pattern for 
men and women; women are more interested in creative arta and social 
sciences, while men are more ^interested in science and technical topics. 
National norms show the same differences. 

TABLE III-U 



'ACT Tucson Profile 1978-79: 


Interest 


Score 


Scales 








Men 






Women 






X 


SD 


__N_ 


' X 


SD 


N 


Science 


52.^ 


. 9.5 


867 


49.6 


10.7 


97? 


Creative Arts 


49.8 


9.7 


M 


51.8 


9.8 


It 


Social Service 


47.1 


10.4 


II 


50.9 


9.6 


If 


Business Contact 


48.3 


9.7 


II 


48.8 


9.5 


II 


Business Detail. 


48.6 


9.3 


II 


48.9 


10.2 


M 


Technical 


52.0 


10,. 0 


II 


48.3 


10.0 


n 
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SUMMARY 

The archivcl data presented here show thal^ the Tucson Unified School 
District shares many of the educational inequities common to American ^ 
society. In particular > enrollments and achievement levels in areas 
required for bt^tter-paying jobs are lower for women than for man; men are 
under re^presented on elementary faculties; high school women perceive more 
deficiencies in important school programs than do high schod"] men; women 
aspire to somewhat lower goals; and ^jn and women show traditional pat- 
terns of inCerests^ 



\ 
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n; analysis of CRITICAL INCIDENTS 

« 1 — «^ 

One hundred and ninety' events, reported by 97 respondents, were col- 
lected for the critical incident study. Twenty-three of these were found 
to be incomplete and were later discarded/ ^Of the 167 usable events » the 
149 which j^monstrate "need^" are the focus of the findings. The retoain- 
ing 18 events involve "positive"' content, 

the purpose of critical incident analysis is to classify and organise \ 
the elements of the 'data set in a manner that reveals the major themes 
running through the events. In a small-*scale study such aa the present 
^ne, it is impossible to map the domain in great detail, but it should be 
possible to identify principal clusters of events. These can serve col* 
lectively to give a first approximation of the domain and individually to 
guide data collection in a broader study should this be desired. For a 
needs assessment leading to selection of equity resources, the principal 
clusters identify opportunities for intervention by defining "rthe target 
population and the issues to be addressed. 

Classification is an iterative process. The basic judgment in regard 
to any pair of events i.s whether they are "same" or "different." This 
judgment is made for each event with reference to all other events. The 
classifier judges the events within each cluster to reflect a single rheme 
that differs from the theme represented by any other cluster^ The frame 
of reference within which these judgments c-f like and unlike are made must 
be selected at the outset to reflect the ultimate objectives of the analy- 
sis. T*-.o purpose of our needs assessment is to construct a framework to 
guide the selection of equity resources for the Tucson Public Schools. We 
devised a three-tiered classification scheme that identifies the following; 

• the principal player ; the prime subject in an incident, 
(ten categories of principal players were involved); 

e the rationale : the reasons given by a principal player for 
why something cannot or shc^'ld not h&ppen (five types of 
rationales emerged fiom the incidents); 

# the setting ; the context of the occurrence (there were four 
environments for the incidents). 
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Each event was cla«»ifiad, in turn, according to. each of these three 
dimensions* Our purpose in sorting each of the events three times was to 
determine who should be the target of the intervention (the principal 
player) I what the substance of the* intervention should be (rationale), and 
where the interv^tion ought to occur* 



A. PRINCIPAL PLAYER9 




The first sort organized the events by the principal player- We iden- 
tified ten ^different populations toward whom equity resources could be 
directed. Ta^le identifies these populations and the number of times 

each type of player appeared in the events. 

^ " .' 

.TABLE IV-1 



Principal Playersi Frequency of Appearances 







Frequency of 


Percent of 




Player 


AppearaVices 


, Total 


1. 


Elementary Stnident 


22 


14.8 


2. 


Secondary Student 


44 


29.5 . 


3. 


College Student' 


6 


4.0 


4. 


Parents/Friends 


10 


6.7 


5, 


Teachers 


10 


6.7 ^ 


6. 


Counselors 


5 


, 3.4 


7. 


School Administrators 


I 


, \ .7 


8. 


Other Adults/School 


2 


1.3 


9. 


Other Adulta/Non-School 


26 


17.4 


10. 


Employer 


23 


15.4 






149 


99.9 



The types of populations are self-explanatory except for "other adults/ 
non-school." The adults outside of school (item 9 in Table IV-l) typi- 
cally belonged to the business sector — they were employees, job appli- 
cants, and apprentices, lor example. We have a few events in which the 

spouse of a college si.udent is the player. 

The most^ frequently mentioned individuals "in need" of equity materi- 
als are students at the secondary levels. Nearly one-third of Che subjects 
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identified as persona who thwarted explorations of new opportunities for 
themselves or for others were males and females in junior ^nd senior high 
school, l^n the following examples the principal players are underscored; 

A female student told her junior high school principal, (also 
a female) that she would like to be a principal, but should 
probably Tje a secretary* The adult described how sfie became 
a principal and -suggested that ^the young woman think seri- 
ously about striving- for the type of job she would really 
like to hold. Tae principal invited the student to observe > 
activities in her office for a day before i^ejeqting the^ 
nation of becoming a principal* The young wojnan accepted 
her advice and has not yet . dropped the idea of such a 
career^ even though. she beliyeves it is a risk* 

^; Two sophomore female students enrolled in a general metals 

class. At the time, they knew theS" would be the only % 
females among many males, but i^afited to take the class any^ 
way. Both young women dropped out of the class before the 
• _end of the quarter because they, said the male students werv.^ 
harassing and making fun of them. It was too^ifficult to 
work. ' 

* 

A young woman expressed interest in running for an office in 
the student government. Her first choice was president, but 
she told otie of her teachers that president was a "boy's" 
office and therefore she would not become a candidate. She ^ 
was not interested in other options. ^ \^ 

In our classification scheme, both males and females can be principal 
' players, and therefore targets for intervention materials. In two of 

these events, female students emerge as the principal players. For what- 
ever reasons, the young woman who thinks she might like to be a school 
principal assumes she either cannot or should not* Materials, that remove 
sex stereotyping among career options might be a potential rimedy. Simi- 
larly, the youn3 woman who decides not to run for president of the student 
gcvermi:ent limits her options. 

Ma'le students also demonstrate needs for equity resources. In one of 
the events described above, the women claim to have dropped the general 
metals course because they were harassed by their male classmates. We 
identify the males as the key players in this instance because they are 
presented as the source of the females* difficulty. If, oi^ the other hand, 
the females had not enrolled in the metals class because they believed it 
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was in&ppropriate behavior, they would be the focus o£ an intervention 
strategy* 

The second most frequently mentioned type of player, the non-school 
adults, represents 17.4 percent of the principal players* Primarily from 
the busines^/;^ommunity , these individuals are employees and occupants of a 
variety o^ tfther roles for whom increased awareness of barriers to women* s 
educational and occupational opportunities is necessary. will discuss 
the prospects for materials that address the school-work link later in 
this report. 

Thcs employer group, which accounts for 13.4 percent of the players, is 
closely related to the above category. Together, -the two groups represent 
35.8 percent of the sample and might be considered jointly when choosing 
equity resources. The data contain situations such as the following; 

A female employee of the school district was, at one time, 
• interested ii/ selling cars. She visited several local car 
dealers to explore the poss,ibility', but received little 
encouragement. One sales manager explained that he thought 
a female salesperson would be unable to interact with the 
customers or compete with the othir salespeople. He sug- 
ge8^ed she consider a career in real estate. 
# 

A female training for loan officer ,in a bank was asked by. a 
uiale customer if ^e could speak with a loan officer. She 
told him that she was a loan officer could she assist 
him? He replied that he wished to cbnduct business' with a 
man, not a woman ,^ apd masked to see her supervisor. The 
supervisor assured the customer that the female loan officer 
would be able to serve him. 

A male management consultant advised two women who desired 
to open a cooking school not to do it. He said that onr; of 
the women should be home caring for her invalid husband, and 
the second should volunteer for agency work. They ignored 
his advice t opened the school, and now encourage other women 
to become entrepreneurs. 

In the first event, our target is the sales manager of the dealership 
who was reluctant to hire a female salesperson. Our second player, a cus- 
tomer, seems unwilling to acknowledge the capability of a woman to perform 
a job he views as more appropriate for a man* And from our perspective, 




the thiri player, the managetnent consultant, ill-suited to a position 
whose rasponsibiliry is tp guide and advise un career options because he 
is channelling via traditional stereotypes* 

Another set of players ihat deserves attention i the elementary stu- 
dents, who comprise 14.8 percent of the principal players. Three* examples 
follow. \ 

A young woman who works with a Browiiie troop reported a 
group diacusflion about careers. One girl said that, she 
wanted to be a policewoman, but some of the o^.her jH>rl8 
objected, saying th^t she could not haye that type of job. 
The career-minded Brownie ^aid that she watched CHIPS on 
' television and knew it was possible for a woman to become a 
police officer. 

^When it was time to recycle the student volunteers for 
classroom chores, none of the boys volunteered to dust. 
"It's girls'- work," they protested. "Who are the janitors 
in this building?** asked the teacher. ''And who runs the XYZ 
cleaning service in this .neighborhood?'' (the fathir of one 
of the pupils ir. the class). Although the teacher was 
unsuccessful in recruiting male dusters, she dr&<^t^9d a f(£W 
for the squad* They did their jobs with no complaints* 

A mother was playing with her ifour y^ar old son . He wanted 
to a doctor in.^he play. She told him that she wanted to 
be the doctor; he said she ought to be the nurse. S\e sug** 
gested that he be t^e nurse and she the doctor,, but that 
didn't please him. He stated that she was going to be a boy 
and he was to be the girl; an unsatisfactory arrangement. 

The Brownie recognized career optiqns, but her young frieijis did not* 
They require assistance in expanding their horizons. The mala players in 
the second event needed help recognizing inconsistanciea in their own 
feelings. Our youtig doctor represents a classic example of occupational 
stereotyping. 



B. RATIONALES 



We reassembled the events and sorted them according Co the ^^tionales 
each player offered for an event not to occur. The second sort, a more 
substartive one, generated five straightforward, types o f explanations for 
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why females should or ought not: behave in a specific way — sAch ad lack 
of ability » inappropriate behavior for a female « and so forth « Seven « 
incidenCs fell into a miscellaiieous fluster. The results of the second 
grouping appear in Table IV'2. \ 



TABLE IV-2 
Rationales; Frequency (»£ Appearance/ 







Frequency of 


Percen of 




Rationale 


Appearence 


Total 


1. 


Lacks Ability 


22 


" 14.8 


2. 


Inappropriate Activity 


49" 


• 32.9 


3. 


Does Not Work 


15 


10.0 


4. 


Will Not Work 


17 


11.4 , 


5. 


Player Does Not Recog- 


39 


26.2 




^nize Options 






6.. 


Other (interoffice 


7 


4.7 




rivalry, excuses) 


149 


100.0 



The first r'ationale is clear. A player states- that ^ woman lacks the 
ability to do something — fly an airplane, lift a piece of machinery, or 
compute arithmetic problems. In the second rationale ; we tried to segre-* 
gate the events containing examples of sex role stereotyping a woman 
should ndt do that type of work, it|s an unsuitable job for a woman, or 
women just don't do that kind of thing. The distinction between the third 
and fourth thematic categories is experience contrasted with attitude. 
For example, those whose rationales are classified as " does not work" cite 
or imply personal experience or knowledge gained^ from other sources. Those 
yho day something " will not work" oftan express attitudes cr opinion^ 
rather than citing experience* The last major theme generated by the data 
suggests that many people continue to be unaware of options within both 
the educational and occupational sectors. The miscellaneous category 
represents a mixture — coi^etition among colleagues, or employer not 
posting a job opportunity. ^ 

* 

The data suggest the issues to be addressed when expanding opportuni- 
ties and reducing barriers for both males and females. For example, the 
rationales most frequently adopted (32.9 percent) by the principal players ' 
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fall into the "inappropriatis activity" category* H*ire are a few lllua 
trations;^ 



A high school teacher lei a discussion on the introductior 
of women guards in male prisons * Many of the male studenta 
' felt it was improper because women were^not equipped to 
handle crisis situations,; they were too emotional* And they 
might see inexi when they were hakedl A few girls noted that ' 
women responded well to stress situations and that in real 
em^fergencies both jnale and female guar .s would be requesting 
help." * ^ ■ 

' A yotmg woman, recently divorced, tried to find A^ob in the 

copper mines through an apprenticeship training program* 
She is ^he sole support of her child and wants a job that 
pays welli Her fax^xdy is nonsupportive; her father tells 
her that the mines are no place for a woman and she should 
work in an office where she be longs « 

A few parents called a junior high school principal because 
they were unhappy about their daughters' taking a course in 
wood shop* It was an activity which girls were not supposed 
to do* The principal met with the parents btu>^ey remained 
firm« The girls dropped the class* 

The second h; ghest category of rationales was ''player doe^ not rec 
nize options," representring 26*2 percf^nt o^^|^Hb/ent8* The following 
events illustrate;' ^ 

An eighth grade boy who was a very good basketball player 
and a member of a coed physical education class resisted a 
teacher's urging that he attend^^A demonstration by a member 
of the French Theater of Ballet. The teacher ex^^lained that 
no one would be asked to participate; only the dancers would 
perform* The purpose was to show the class another form of 
dance* The young man enjoyed the demonstration and began to 
practice some basic movements with other members (both male 
aud temale) of the cL^.ss* 

. A itiale t<*acher asked a class what special items they would 
like CO have in their adult life* One young woman replied; 

Porsch'i." The teacher cold her that she would have to 
mfilrry a very rich man, but she replied, "No way; I will 
have my^own job and be able to pay for the car myself." 

A female freshman was experiencing difficulty learning how 
to type. A male staff member recommended that hp^- schedule 
be changed so that she could gain work experience in the , 
cafe,teria where there were several female role models. No 
other vocationi^l opportunities were suggested. 
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The next nxost freijuentLy reported eet of reaaons offers no t^al sur- 
prise. 'The theme is I woman cannot do something because she lacks the * 
ability/* This rationale was offered by 14.8 percent of the players. 
Although some of their allegations are legltimatep absence of ability is 
also used as an excuse for absence of equity practices. offer the 
following examplesi 

Duling the first meeting of a coed physical education classs 
tnsny^boys were outraged. Th«y believed that the clasa would 
be ruined by the presence of girls. They did not want to 
participate in any coed sports activities because they 
insisted that girls could not play as well as boys could. 

In a class debate between a boy and a girl, the girl defended 
. the position that^^a woman could not be President of the 
United States. She felt iihat Momen are not mental^ or emo^- 
tionally capable of coping with the demands of this office. 
The boy replied that he knew many women, such as his mother, 
who were more capable than himself. They were responsible 
and bright and would make good President.s. 



The frequency of reasons in the "does! not work*' cat^gor^ accounts for 
tenji. percent of tide events, end those in "will not worlV category for 
11«4 percent. The fallowing two illustrations attempt to show the differ* 
ence between the events sorted into each category. We recognize that the 
differences between these two categories are npt always clear; usually, 
some *'e9(perience** influences the statements The young^ woman who was 
reluctant to enroll in welding class may have ta^N&d about such matters 
with others who influenced her decision. 

From the experience of the female employee^ this *'does not t/ork;** 

A female carpentry apprentice is experiencing harassment on 
the job by male employees. She posses^ses the skills n&ces*- 
sary for the job, but is coufrorxted with pornographic 
materials left at her work station and threats of violence* 
Her supervisor is' sympathetic but reluctarit to acn against * 
the male employees. The apprent%ce finds it difficult to 
remain on the job. 

■ \- . . 

In the" following incident, the female student believed th.^t enrolling 
in a welding class "wi3 1 not work," although she had ne/er tried; 
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A mother and dtughter were watching television. The daughter 
expressed interest in signing up for a welding class. She 
was cautioup because no other girls were enrolled. The 
mother suggested that she discuss the issue with her coun" 
selori but the daughter said not they would not accept her 
in the class. She would just forget About welding, but she 
would not take any "dumb cooking or ^«wiiig classes" either. 



C. SETTING OF EVENT 

The third and final sort 6f all the incidents used the context in 
which the,, event occurred ap the frame of refer^ce* In nic^t cases » the 
settings/environments closelhy relate to ttie principal player. More events 
occurred in an employment setting (47. 1 percent) than in the educational 
setting (36.^ percent;. Table IV-3 shows the frequency of events in five 
types of settings;' * 

) 

TABLE IV-3 





Coi^^ext of Event; 


Frequency of Appearance 




« 


Frequency of 


Percent of 




Context 


Appearance 


Total 


1. 


Educational 


54 


36.2 


2. 


Occupational 


70 


47.1 


3. 


Residential 


6 


4.0 


4.- 


Recreational 


15 


10.0 


5. 


Other 


4 


2.7 






149 


100.0 



Eaucational settings refer to occurrences in the classroom or a coun* 
se'.or's office — at times a conversation between a staff member and. a 
student or with another staff member. The occupational setting is also 
obvious — an event occurred on the job or in an interview situation. 
Recreational context refers to leisure activities oy sports contexts; . 
events may have happened in school ^ but most occurred outside of school. 
The parents often talked abouL evants at home (such as the divit=^on of 
household chores) but just as irequently reported on events at 'ichool. We 
exclude more examples because the ones cited on earlier pages convey the 
sense of this third tier. 
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D. CROSS-TABULATIONS 



The next step was Co examine combinations o£ the three tiers in ord^ 
Co clarify Che messages. What could we learn about the needs of specifi 
populations that would focus our search for resources? 



First, we looked for the relationship between the reporters of the 
events, and the players these reporters identified, the players being 
potential targets for interventions. Table IV-4 presents the findings. 



TABLE IV-4 

I 

Principal Players Identified by Source 
(Frequency and Percent of Row Total) 



Sourcft and 
No. of Raporttrs 


Student 


Second 
Student 


College 
Student 


Parent 


Tchr 


f«4 






u 3 

J s 
o < 


Binploy 


• OS 

Evwts 


I. 


Goo^unicy 

(13) 


2 

6Z 


2 

6Z 






3 

8Z 








14 
40X 


14 
wOZ 


35 


11. 


Farantt 

(18) 


' 7 

n% 


5 
261 




3 


3 










1 

SX 


19 


111. 


Tetchars 

(24)^ 


7 
26Z 


15 
56% 




I 

4Z 


2 

nx 






I 


I 

4Z 




27 


IV. 


Countalors 

(15) 




16 
64X 




2 

SZ 


I 

4X 


3 
11% 








3- 

12Z 


25 


V. 


School 

Adfflinlatr&tort 

(5) 




1 




I 

17S 


1 

1755 




1 

17% 




1 

ill 


1 

17X 


6 


VI. 


School Staff 
(5) 


2 
29X 


3 

43S 














2 

29J; 




7 


VII. 


Woman's 

Coflinunlty 
(8) 


4 

I9X 


I 

5Z 


6 ' 
28Z 


y 

14Z 




1 

5Z 






5 
24Z 


1 

5% 


11 


VIII. 


* Miacallanaoua 

(^) 




1 








1 




I 


3 


3 


9 






22 
15X 


4A 
30X 


6 

AX 


iO 

n 


10 

n 


3 


1 

.7: 


2 

.17. 


26 
17% 


23 
155! 


149 














« 
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Overall » the data show that; 

!• The buaineas coosaunity talked mainly about itself. The 
combined totals of employers and non-school adults represent 
80 percent of the players who were the subject of their 
events* 

2. Parents reported events concerning their children in^63 
percent of the cases » and an equal number about themselv^ii^ 
and the teachers (16 percent each). . \ 

3. Teachers offered more examples that identified students 
as the obstacle to equity practices (82 percent). * 

4. Counselors targeted che secondary students in 64 percent 
of the incidents, but also colleagues and employers in a few 
instances. 

3. School staff such as secretaries and cafeteria workers 
generated very little data; most of their reports featured 
students. 

6. * The women's community reported events that described 
colleagues* and student behaviors at the University in addir 
tion to a small number referring to young children and their 
parents. 

7. Most of the^^Miscellaneous events came from the EEOC 
office, and therefore target the occupational sector in 
their reports. / 

(. 

We then turned to the players in the incidents to learn what ration- 
ales they used that would establish them as people in need of intervention 
strategies. Table IV-5 shows the outcomes. 



TAELE iv-5 



Relationship Between- Principal Player and Rationale 
(Frequency and Percent of Row Total) 





PLAYERS 


Lacks Inapp 
Ability Act 


Doaan' 

Work 


c '.7on'n 
Work 


Opciona 


Hlac 




Percent 

nr 1 4Q 


I, 


Elemencary Scudenca 


I 

5% 


^ 12 

55?; 


I 

5% 




27% 


2 

9% 


22 


157. 


2 , 


Secondary Scudancs 


6 


12 
27? 


4 

9/. 


a 

18% 


32% 




44 


302 


3. 


College Studencs 




2 

33: 




2 
33% 


2 
33% 




6 


4); 


4. 


Parencs 


2 
20% 


6 
60X 


1 

10% 




1 

10% 




10 


n 


5. 


Tdachers 


3 

305!; 






2 

20% 


5 

50% 




10 


7Z 


6. 


Counselors 




1 

20:: 






. 4 
80% 




. 5 


3% 


7 . 


School Admin. 




1 

lOOX 










1 


.7% 


8. 


Adults/School 




2 .. 
100% 










2 


1.35; 


9. 


Adul us /Mon*acbool 


5 

19% 


7 

17Z 


5 

19% 


hi 


5 

19% 


2 

8% 


26 


irs 


10. 

< 


Employ era 


5 


6 
26% 


4 

17% 


3 

13% 


2 

9% 


3"" 
13% 


23 


15?. 






22 


49 


15 


17 


39 


7 


149 


100^ 



In general I it seems that; . 

1. Most of the players believe that certain types of beha- 
vii>ra are inappropriate for females. ■ The elementary stu- 
dei>ts (33 percent) and the parents . (60 percent) report this 
reason far above any other. Employers (26 percent) and 
adults outside-of-school (27 percent) mention inappropri- 
ateness most frequently, but the spread between this and 
other ratioiiales is smaller than with parents and young 
children^ 

2. The students at both elemental^ and secondary levels do 
not recognize options available to women. This rationale^ 
accounts for 27 and 32 percent , respectively, of the events 
in which principal players are elementary and secondary stu- 
dents. This rati0.n4.le accounts for 50 percent of the 
teachers' reports and 80 percent of the counselors', but the 
absolute numbers of these players are small. 



' 3- That ^omfin l«ck th« ability to perform certain t^pes of 
tasks ocjoba ie mentioned by employers (22 percent), the 
adulta outside-of-school (19 percent) and by 14 percent of 
the secondary atudenta* Once again, although this response 

'is represented by a high percentage of incidents among the 
parents and teachers » the numbers are very low for these 
players. 

^ * . 

4. The attempt ta distinguish between rationales offered on 
the basis of experience and opinion shows that employers and 
non*sdhool adults are more apt to base their statements ^on 
experience whereas secondary students show a tendency to 
offer the "won't work" rationale* 



E. SUMMARY 



The analyses ai these data have indicated in broad terms what popu- 
lations (are nonsupportive of educational equity , what rationales are used 
as a basis for oonsupportive actions, and in what settings these behaviors 
occur. This information is an important starting point in selecting atra- 
tegies to promote equity; we know%ur strategies should focus on both 
elementary and secondary students, and also on employers; we' know that * 
they shoi^ld be implemented in both educational and occupational settings; 
•and we know that they , should focus on dispelling ignorance of options and 
stereotypes concerning women's abilities and the appropriateness and 
workability of nontraditional activities* 
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V. ANALYSIS OF STUDENT RESPONSES 



\ 



A. WHO SHOULD: K-2 



I We received a total of 98 usable forms that are characterised as 
* followaj 

• Students from five classes in two* schools are represented; 

• of the 53 students for who!^ ethnic data are recorded > 45 are 
Anglo and\8^re Mexican-* American; 

• composition by sex shows 52 malei and 46 fiamales; and 

• the most represeti^ted class is the first grade (70 students) > 
followed by second grade (20) and kindergarten (8)« 

The questionnaire listed 11 items* Students indicated^whether the 
activity for each item *'should" be done by males, females or both. If 
students chose dne sex more than the othet, we interpreted the response as 
suggestive of a stereotype. We viewed a "both" response as neutral. We 
a lalyzed the responses by sex and by grade, but we report the findings for 
the combined IC'-*2 responses because the results by grade are of little sig- 
nificance. We also found the ethnic data, of limited value ^ince ethuic 
identity is indicated for only 54 percent of the responses, and only, a 
. very small number of those i:tudenta are Mexican-American. 

Table V--1 shows the distribution of answers by item and by sex. A 
difference (D) score is obtained by subtracting the percent of boys' (or 
girls*) answers that indicate an activity should be performed by males 
from* the percent of answers that indicate it should be performed by ^ 
females. The D scote provides .an index of stereotyping. A plus score 
suggests a female orientation; a minus score suggests a male orientation. 
For example, the difference in the percentage of boys who believe that 
males rather than females can use a hammer better is -80. The D score for 
the girls is -64. Both boys and girls view this activity as more appro- 
priate for males. 
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TABLE V-1 

Who Should (K,'<:!!2) Responses by Item by Sex 



30YS GIRLS 







Male 


Female 


Both 




Total 


Male 


Female 


Both 




Total 






N 


X 




X 




X 


D 


N 




X 


N 


X 


(V 


X 






I, 


clean black* 
board erasers 


8 


16 


39 


7S 


J 


6 


4^2 


50 


J 


6 


36 


78 


7 


15 


+ 72 


46 


2. 


Take out 
traeh 




52 


19 


36 


6 


V?. 


-16 


62 


18 


39 


22 


46 


7 


15 


+ 7 


46 




Do the 
dlahSs 




6 


16 


31 


38 


63 


-••25 


61 


2 


4 


IS 


33 


20 


63 


-••29 


46 


4, 


Flay ball 
wirh child 


26 


49 


26 


51 


0 


0 


2 


SI 


14 


30 


26 


56 


^ 6 


13 


•••26 


46 


5. 


Take care o£ 
aick child 


14 


27 


19 


36 


' 29 


36 


^ 9 


5.V 


1 


2 


28 


61 


17 


37 


•••59 


46 


6* 


Can uae a 
hauaer better 




88 


4 


8 


2 


4 


-80 


61 


37 


82 


8 


18 


0 


0 


-04 


46 


7. 


Ukes dolls 




6 


' 2 


A 


46 


90 


- 2 


51 


0 


0 


6 


13 


40 


87 


•H3 


46 


8« 


Airplane 
' pilot 




79 


IP 


19 


1 


2 


-60 


62 


26 


56 


19 


41 


1 


2 


-15 


46 


•9. 


Doctor 




i^^ 


• Z7 


52 


3 


6 


+10 


62 


15 


33 


27 


60 


3 


7 


«7 


46 


10. 


Nurse 


. 6 


10 


6 


12 


40 


78 


+ 2 


61 


4 


9 


9 


20 


33 


72 


4-11 


46 


II. 


I^ace car 


4& 


82 


8 


16 


1 


2 


-66 


61 


24 


52 


17 


37 


5 


11 


-15 


46 



driver 



In general, when . choosing between males and females, both boys and 
girls tend to respond along traditional lines. They seem to select either 
males or females as the ones who should perform certain tasks on the basis 
of their sex. For example, both boys and girls stated that boys could use 
a hammer better and that males should be airplane pilots* Both sexes 
prefer girls to clean blackboard erasers* 

The results also suggest that in a few instances one* sex moves away 
from a stereotypic response more than the other — perhaps vindicating a 
degree of enlightenment or progress. The boys favor males as race car 
drivers, as do many of the girls. But more girls than boys feel that 
females can be race car drivers, too. The girls are ntore willing to have 
females carry trash than the boys. Boys are equally divided about whether 
mal^ or females should play ball with a child; girls tend to suggest this 
is a female activity although many see it as a male role. In choosing one 
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sex over the other co care for a sic!^^ child, the girls persist in stereo- 
typic tendencies by overwhelmingly choosing females to perform this duty. 
Th«a boys slightly favored females for that role, but many chose men. Both 
sexes are equally likely to designate boch m^iles and females as the ones 
to assume the responsibility of caring for a sick child. 

In three of the remaining four items, boys and girls showed the high- 
est preference for both sexes to do the dishes, to like dolls, and to be a 
nurse. In two of the three cas^s (dishes and nurse), if claiming the 
activity for one sex, females were elected. 

The difference (D; scores on the doctor item indicate that both girls 
and boys say that females should be doctors. Few of either sex indicated 
•"both;'' each assigned the activity either to a woman or a man. 

Table V-2 displays a rank order of the difference scores for boys and 
girls. 

TABLE V-2 

t 

RANK-ORDERING OF TTEMS B!' SIZE OF D SCORE (K-2) 
BOYS ^ GIRLS 



D 




D 




(X) 


ITEM 




ITEM 


-80 


Can use hammer better 


-64 


Can use haramcr better 


-66 


Race car driver 


-15 


Race car driver 


-60 


Airplane pilot 


-15 


Airplane pilot 


-16 


Take out trash 


+07 


Take out trash 


-02 


Likes dolls 


+ 11 


Nurse 


+02 


Nurse 


+ 13 


Likes del ^ s 


+02 


Play ball with child 


+26 


Play bs .^ith child 


+09 


Care for sick child 


+27 


Doctor 


+ 10 


Doctor 


+29 


Do dishes 


+25 


Do disheti 


+59 


Carp for sick chi Id 


+62 


Clean blackboard erasers 


+72 


C lean b 1 ackboard erasers 




.J Th|^ tab It presents thesr data in a different way; thn itema are 
ordered fr^m high s^ale acereotype to high female stereotype. Several 
facts are clearly visible from the ordoringt Tirst, there is very high 
agreemeuw between boys and girls in the way items are ordered (rank dif- 
ference coT>relation *e95)e Second, girls' and boys differ in the magnitude 
of Che D scorese. The average score for boys is -10.4, indicating a pre- y 
ponderance of ^'boys should do*' responsese The a^'erage score for girls is// 

k 

*<'lle9| showings sl pris ponderance of ''girls should do" responses. Jn every 
instance where an item reflects a traditional stereotype of "women's work" 
(eeg'a being a nurse, doing dishes, caring for sick child, cleaning erasers) 
girls show a greater degree of stereotyping than do boys. For traditional 
male stereotypes (using hammer, being a race car driver or airpl^ane pilot), 
boys chow stronger stereotyping than girls^ 



Jor these very young girls, the new feminine role is seen as one which 
passes some traditional male 
tionally perfordied by women. 



encompasses some traditional male activities in addition to the roles 
tlradi 



B. WHO SHOULD: GRADES 3-6 

The profile of the students in grade? 3-6 who responded to the Who 
Should questionnaire shows that; 

• there are 371 young people represented (?83 boyo and 188 
girls); 

• four grades (13 classes) from three schools participated in 
the survey; 

m grade 6 is the most hi^ly represettced grrde (3 classes) ^ 
followed by grade 5 (4 classes) and by grades 3 and 4 (two 
classes each) ; 

• the Anglo population is the highest (77 percent); four other 
ethnic groups (Mexi can-Americans , Blacks, Asians, and Ameri- 
can Indians) account for 11 percent of uhe students; no 
ethnic data were reported for 12 percent. 

The instrument cotitains 47 items divided into four categories; job suit- 
lability (1-19); children's classroom roles (20-25); parental/hous€'.keeping 
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roles (26-41); and apare time activities (42-47),. These students also 
indicated whether each activity "should" be done by males, females, or 
both. Predominance of one sex suggests stereotypic tendencies; we inter- 
preted a '*tooth'' response as neutral. 

Analysis of these data yielded the following; 

• responses by grade and sex for each item; 

• difference scores (D score) by grade and sex for. each 
item; 

• D scores by topical category, by sex, with all grades 
combined; 

(I rank ordering of all items by D score according to sex 



and grade; 



rank ordering of aLl items by D score by sex, wit;h all 
grades combined; atv^ \ 

average scores for "both'* responses by topical cate- 
gory, grade » and sex. 



We looked at average percentages of ''both" responses by category for 
each sex and grade. These findings paint an overall picture of the direc- 
tion in which each is moving toward or away from a neutral position. 
Taole V-3 shows the outcome of this analysis; 



TABLE V-3' 

• Percent of "Both" Responses 

. i 

Grades and Sex 



Topical 


3rd 


4 th 




5 th 


6 th 


Categories 


M F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M F 


Job Suitability 


' "^-43 48 


36 


46 


48 


61 


65 65 


Children's 


51 66 


50 


65 


62 


70 


85 82 


V Classroom Roles 














Parental/ 


40 34 


27 


36 


38 


43 


58 57 


Housekeeping Roles 


i 












2^s;s^==^^Spari Time 


55 53 


49 


57 


63 


66 


72 75 



)" 

N 

There is hope* The data suggest that both boys and gins tend to move ^ 

toward the position that both, males and females should have the opportunity ^ 

to participate in certain types of activities. Cur^data contain no attri* 
if 

bution evidence so we can make no st^ . jents about why these trends 
emerge I but something is happenings In general, the dat.% suggest that; 

• girls uSe the "both" category more often than the boys 

• agreement between the bf^ys and gijrla increases a^ they grow 
older, reaching total agreement by the sixth grade. 

We next present tba difference scorib by item for toys and girls in 
.grades 3-*6 accoriiing to each of che fuv^r .categories* A few examples of 
sotue interesting findings are , discussed; the reader may use these as a 
guide for interpreting responses to items of particular interest* From 
the perspective of selecting equity resources, an Item-by-item interpre- 
tation is of limited value. 

1* J ob Suitability . Figure V-1 profiles uiale and female responses by 
item and by grade* In the job suitability category, boys and girls express 
preferences for males or females to fill "^ert^in types of jobs. Both sexes 
believe that forest ranger is a male occupation, although some mellowing 
of this opinion appears in the higher grades. I"' third grade, the differ- 
ence scores ior boys and girls are high; -*68 and -77 respectively. The 
boys maintain a high score until sixth grade when they drop to -26; they 
shift i^o feeling that both maids and females can be forest rangers, but if 
the job is to be on^ sex it should be male. The girls change their opinion 
earlier, in fourth grade, but con'tiuue to c^a^ini forest ranger as a male 
occupation. They remain less compromising than the boys in sixth grade. 

Overall, the correlations between boys and girls is higli. Small dif- 
ferences exist between the third gr/ide boys and girls and the sixth '^rade 
boys and girls. 



These data are not longitudinal. Class composition differs, students 
experience new influences (teachers, peers ' 'events) , and they grow 
older. 

Some backsliding seemed to Oj^cur in fourth grade, but it is not sig- 
nificant in terms of the overall findings. 
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2. Clastropm Role t* ' Table V*4 shows how students feel about respon~ 
si.bi^ity for classroom roles* Many changes are less dramatic in this 
cluster t except for the role of class presider.t, boys' and girls' opin- 
ms'Tire^fair ly stAb\e from grades 3-^. 

In selecting a class president, boys and girls hold different opinions 
The boys^prdfer a male leader during the third, fourth, and fifth grades, 
bujt alter their ^stance in sixth grade* The girls view tnat role as suit- 
able for bothy and in fifth and sixth grades produce a* difference^ score of 
zeroe Class aer.retary is^seen much differently, however, as both ooys and 
girls reserve that role for females* 



\ 



/ 
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TABLE V^A 



V 



Children's Classrcjm Roles: 

THIM GRADE 



Student Responses by Item, Sex, and Grade 



BOYS 



ITEM 


-J 








TOT 


OIF 






,„.J; „ 


B. - 


TOT 


OIF 


N 


y. 


N 'A 


fi y. 


N 


X 


N 


•/ 


N /, 


.N y. 


N 


y. 


20 HESSENd^ 


6 


21 


1 4 


2t 75 


28 


-18 


0 


0 


\ 4 


25 96 


26 


4 


21 CUSS PRESZDEhfT 


17 


61 


0 0 


11 39 


28 


-51 


6 


23 


5 19 


15 58 


26 




22 ERASER CLEANER 


3 


11 


5 18 


20 71 


28 


7 


4 


15 


1 4 


21 81 


?> 


/: 


23 CHECK OUT SAME EQUIP 


12 




1 4 


14 52 


27 


-41 


3 


12 


2 8 


21 81 


26 


<-4 


2<^ CLASS SECRETARY 


2 


7 


21 75 


5 18 


28 




V 


0 


22 85 


4 15 


26 


85 


25 CUSS TREASURER 


1* 


50 


0 0 


14 50 


28 


-50 


t 


4 


d 31 


17 65 


26 


27 



FOURTH GRADE 



ITEll 

i 














TOT 


DIF 






-J 




.9 


TOT 


DIF 


N 


y. 




y 


N 


X 


N 


y. 


N 


/ 


U 


y. 


H 


y 


N 


/. 


20 nE*}SEN6ER 


8 


22 




8 


25 


69 


36 


-14 


1 


3 


1 


3 


34 


94 


36 


0 


£1 CLASS PRESIDENT 


17 


47 


1 


3 


.18 


50 


36 


-44 


7 


19 


4 


11 


25 


69 


36 


-8 


22 ERASER CLEANER 


6 


17 


12 


33 


18 


50 


36 


17 


7 


19 


4 


11 


25 


69 


36 


-8 


23 CHECK OUT GAME EQUIP 


17 


47 


2 


6 


17 


47 


36 


-42 


5 


14 


4 


11 


27 


75 


36 


-3 


24 CUSS SECRETARY 


1 


3 


24 


67 


1 1 


31 


36 


64 


1 


3 


28 


78 


7 


19 


-36 


75 


25 CUSS TREASURER 


11 


33 


5 


15 


17 


52 


33 


-18 


7 


20 


7 


20 


21 


60 


35 


0 



FIFTH GRADE " " - ' 

BQIS £ISL£ 



\ 



ITEM 


..Jl_ 


, , G.„. 


e 


TOT 


OIF 


-J 










TOT 


DIF 


N y. 


N 


N y. 


N 


y. 


N 




N 


y. 


N X 


N 


y. 


20 MESSENGER 


9 17 


4 8 


39 75 


52 


-10 . 




6 


2 


4 


47 90 


52 


-2 


21 CUSS PRESIDENT 


16 34 


0 c 


35 66 


53 


-34 


5 


10 


5 


10 


42 61 


52 


0 


22 ERASER CLEANER 


2 4 


15 28 


36 68 


53 


25 


13 


25 


5 


10 


34 65 


52 


-15 


23 CHECK WT SAME EQUIP . 


15 29 


2 4 


35 67 


52 


-25 


,9 


17 


7 


13 


36 '69 


52 


-4 


24 CUSS SECRETARY 


1 ■ 2 


27 51 


25 47 


53 


49 


0 


0 


26 


50 


26 50 


52 


50 


25 CUSS TREASURER 


21 45 


3 6 


23'49 


47 


-38 


2 


4 


14 


29 


32 67 


48 


25 



SIXTX GRADE 
ITEM 

20 MESSENGER 

21 CUSS PRESIDENT 
ERASER CLEANER 

23 CHECK OUT GAME EQUIP 

24 CUSS SECRETAHY 

25 CUSS TREASURER 



ERIC 



/ 

/ E2i§ 

M F B TOT DIF 



N 


X 


N 


A 


N 


y. 


N 


X 


1 


2 


Q 


0 


65 


9e 


66 


-2 


7 


11 


2 


3 


57 


66 


66 




2 


3 


10 


15 


54 


32 


66 


12 


13 


20 


2 


. 3 


54 


77 


66 


-17 


1 


2 


1<f 


21 


51 


77 


. 66 


*20 


5 


a 


1 


2 


57. 


90 


63 


-•6 






F 








TCT 


OIF 


N A 


N 


y. 


N 


y. 


N 


y 


0 0 




s 


70 


95 


74 


5 


3 4 


3 




6d 


92 


. 74 


0 


14 19 


3 




57 


77 


74 


-15 


6. a 


3 




65 


88 


74 


-4 


0 0 


29 


39 


45 


61 


74 


39 


5 7* 


1 1 


IB 


57 


78 


73 


8 



3* Parental/Houaekeepine Roles > Figure V-*2 shows Che breakdown of 
student responses to the 16 items that comprise the parental/housekeeping 
category. In general, boys and girls show a strong tendency tu maintain 
stereotypic roles in the home. Although chey begin to shift toward 
neutral positions in the sixth grade, they are ncc really out of the tra** 
dltional sex role box6;s. For ^example, both boys and girlc choose females 
to care for the> sick, wash dishes, dust the furniture, scrub ^floors, and 
sew. The students show limited gains in grocery shopping, cooking, and 
doinf; the laundry when t^ey are sixth graders, but they still assign these 
tasks to the females of the world. All students agree that males should 

out th3 trash, move furniture, and work in the yard, but they also 
begin ^ shift toward "both" in the sixth grade. 

Responsibility for instilling social graces and moral values falls on 
both males and females, according to the responses of the 3*6 students. 
In general, low difference scores suggest that students in grades 3-6 show 
no strong preferences for males or females in these roles. 



0(j 



4« 8 gar e Timf Ac t i vi titB # Table V-5 showa student opinions about 
spare time activities* \ 



Students seem to agree on most items, and as in the earlier set, some 
stereotypic tendencies aj^pear* For example, both sexes view football as a 
male sports altHough the fifth grade girls and t^e sixth grade "boys and 
girls say that both males and femalea should play* There in agreement 
Chat both sexes should swim and pl^y the violin but that males attend 
sporta events and females perform gymnastics* ^ 
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TABLE V-5 

Spare Time Activities; Student Responses 'by Item, Sex, and Gvade 

TWXRO GRADE 



£012 • • siRLS 



ITEM 










TOT 


OIF 


-J 












TOT 


oir 




N y. 


N 


y. 


N /. 


N 


A 


N 


y. 


N 


y. 


N 


y. 


N 


y. 


♦E PUYINO POOTftALI. 


24 66 


0 


0 


4 14 


26 


-66 


22 


65 


0 


0 


4 


15 


26 


-65 


43 suzmi;^<6 


0 0 


1 


4 


27 96 


28 


4 


0 


0 


4 


15 


22 


65 


26 


15 


4« PUYXNG THt VTOLIN 


5 18 


6 


Z.1 


17.61 


26 


4 


4 


1 a 


4 


15 


18 


69 


26 


0 


45 GOING TO SPORTS GAMES 


12 43 


0 


0 


16 57 


26 


-43 


6 


31 


0 


0 


16 


69 


26 


-31 


46 GYMNASTICS 


0 0 


17 




11 39 ' 


26 


61 


0 


0 


21 


61 


5 


19 


26 


6. 


47 HELPING IN HOSPITAL 


1 4 


10 


36 


\i 61 


26 


32 


0 




10 


36 


16 


62 


26 


36 



FOURTH GRADE 



BOYS 



ITEM 










TOT 


OIF 


M 


P 






TOT 


OIF 




N 


y. 


N X 


N y. 


N 


y. 


N '< 


N y. 


N 


y. 


N 


y. 


48 PUYJN6 FOOTBALL 


31 


86 


1 3 


4 11 


36 


-63 


31 66 


0 0 


5 


14 


36 


-66 


43 SWIMMING 


2 


6 


4 11 


30 63 


36 


6 


0 0 


3 6 


S3 


92 


36 


6 


44 PUYXNG T>1E VIOLIN 


7 


1? 


6 17 


23 64 


36 


-3 


2 6 


5 14 


29 


',1. 


36 


6 


4S GOING TO SPORTS GAMES 


.16 


50 


1 3 


. 47 


36 


-47 


17 47 


0 0, 


19 


53 


36 


-47 


46 GYMNASTICS 


4 


11 


17 49 


14 40 


35 


37 


1 3 


21 56 


14 


39 


36 


56 


47 HELPING IN HOSPITAL 


3 


6 


15 42/^ 16 50 


36 


33 


0 0 


12 33 


24 


67 


36 


33 



FIFTH GRADE 



BOYS 



SIRLS 



ITEM 


» tl , 










TOT 


OIF 








— a- 


TOT- 


OIF 




N y. 


N 


y. 


N 


y. 


N 


y. 


N y. 


N 


y. 


N y. 


N 


y. 


42 PUYING FOOTBALL 


42 79 


0 


0 


1 1 


21 


53 


-79 


33 65 


1 


2 


17 33 


51 


-63 


43 3UIMMINS 


0 0 


1 


2 


52 


96 


^3 


2 


1 2 


4 


6 


■ 47 90 


52 


6 


44 PLAYING THE VIOLIN 


1 2 


6 


11 


46 


67 


53 


9 


3' 6 


5 


to 


44 65 


52 


■ 4 


45 GOING TO SPORTS GAMES 


14 26 


1 


2 


36 


72 


53 


-25 


15 29 


4 


6 


33 63 


52 


-21 


46 GYmASTICS 


2 4 


30 


57 


21 


40 


53 


53 


1 2 


25 


49 


25 49 


51 


47 


47, HELPING IN HOSPITAL 


0 0 


22 


42 


31 

a 


56 


53 


42 


0 0 


14 


27 


38 73 


52 


27 



SIXTH GRADE 



eor? 



ITEM 


-J 


1— 










TOT 


OIF 








9 


TOT 


OIF 




. N * 


y. 


N 


y. 


N 


y. 


N 




N 


y. 




N 7. 


N 


X 


42 PLAYING FOOTBALL 


36 


55 


0 


0 


30 


'+5 


* 


-55 


30 


^\ 


2 3 


<*2 57 


•7^ 


•36 


43 SWIMMING 


1 


2 


5 


8 


60 


1 


66 


6 


0 


0 


1 \ 


73 99 


74 


1 


44 PUYING T«E VIOLIN 


0 


0 


3 


5 


63 


95 


65 


5 


1 


1 


9 12 


66 


74 


11 


45 GOING TO SPORTS GAMES 


13 


20 


0 


0 


S3 


60 


66 


-20 


14 


19. 


0 0 


60 61 


74 


-19 


♦6 GYMNASTICS 


1 


2 


29 


44, 


36 


55 


66 




0 


0 


31 <f2 


43 53 


74 


42 


47 HELPING IN HOSPITAL 


1 


2 


23 


35 


41 


63 


6$ 




1 


t 


22 30 


51 69 


74 


26 



C. OUHSTIONNAIhE RESULTS: GRADES 7-12 

Student responses for grades 7-17 -otaled 555, almost fifty percent pf 
the entire student sample: 



• the break(^own by sex shows 251 males (A5 percent) and 302 
females (55 percent) ; 

• four junior high schools and five senior high schools are 
represented among these six grades; 

• the most represented grades are seventh, with 170 students | 
(31 percent), tenth with 174 students (31 percent), and 
eleventh with 108 students (19 percent)'; each of the ^remain- ^ 
ing grades represent^ less than 10. percent of the 555;* 

• five ethnic cultures participated; 269 (48 percent) are 
Anglos; 111 (20 percent) are Mexican-Americana; 14 (2.5 
percent) are Blacks; Asians and Indiana each ni^nbered three 
(.5 percent); and r 

• ethnic data are not available for 256 (28 percent) of the 
students. 

V 

The studti r.s responded to a questionnaire consisting c*" '*9 items 
divided into five categories of information; 



\ 



1. student experience in considafing enrollment in nontradi- 
tional classes (five iteufe) which required a yes or no 
answer ; 

2. factors that helped them to enroll (six items) that were 
rated very helpful, helpful, or not helpful; 

3. factors that hindered their enrollment ^ seven items) that 
were rated very difficult, difficult, or not difficult; 

4. classes or programs in which students are or. might be 
interested (11 items) which required a yes or no answer or 
an indication of whether a program-in-place existed in th;» 
s'ihool; ^a.:d 

5. suitability of occupations by sex (10 items) which 
required a choice of M, F, or both. 



* There were so few ivinth grade respondents that there are no ninth 
grade data for some of the tables in^^his chapter, 
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.We analyzed the responses by sex, grade, ^nd ethnicity, using Mexican- 
American as the basis for cultural distinction. 1?\ie other non-Anglo cul- 
tures are too uuderrepresented to generate useful information. The data 
on Mexican- American students are not consistently revealing and are 
reported here only when representation is substantial enough to be of some 
value. 

^The findings for each set of items are discussed on the following 
pages • 

1 . Class Enrollment . 

Xtem: Have you evev thought about signing up for a class or 
program that has all or almost all students of the 
opposite sex in it? 



A total of 550 students responded. The data show that; 

• more females than mal^ had considered taking nontradi- 
tioaal classes (52 percent and 33 percent respectively); ^ 

® among Mexican-Americans more females than males consid- 
ered signing up (52 percent and 22 percent 
respectively); 

• high school students tend to favor enrollment (40 
percent of the males and 58 percent of the females) 
Vcre than junior high school students (17 percent of 

the males 43 percent of the females); and 

e Mexican-American junior high females (50 percent) are 
more likely to consider nontraditional classes tbsn 
their Anglo counterparts (35 percent). 



Table shows the responses for each grade by sex and by ethnicity. 



TABLE V-6 



Have You Ever Thought About Signing Up for a Class . . . That 
Has All or Almost All Students of the Opposite Sex in It? 



ALL GRADES COMBINED 

_lDEHri£lED_HHlTE 



YES NO TOT 

H •/. H y. N 



IDENTIFIED MEXICAN-AMERICAN 
MALE FEMALE 



Jt£2_ Jffl 



TOT 

y. N 



N ^ N 

43 36 76 64 t 19 72 49 74 51 146 10 22 36 7& 



YES NO TOT YES NQ^,_J ^T 

H y. y. H H y. n 



33 52 30 48 63 



MALE 



.I£2 tl2. 



H y. H y. 

31 33 166 67 249 



F£MAL^ 



TOT 
N 



NO 



_ TOT 

y. H 



u y. H 

156 52 145 4a 301 



SEVENTH GRADERS 
Xfi£UIimQJi!tlII£. 



HALE 



FEMALE 



YES NO TOT 
N X N X N H A 
4 13 27 a? 31 10 24 31 76 41 



IDEtrryFIED m exican-american 
, MftLE • FEHALE 



NO TOT 

• N X N 



Jia. JSS. 



JOT 

X N 



H y. U 
6 17 29 d3 35 



JOT 

y. N 



N X N 
25 51 24 49 49 



T'JYAL SAMPLE 



MALE 



YE? 
N . X 

11 IS 



N X 
61 85 



FEMALE 



TOT ._IiS. 

N N X N 
72 37 38 60 62 97 



- TOT 

y. N 



EIGHTX GRADERS 

IDENTIFIED WHITE 



MALE 



YES NO TOT 
N X N X N ^ 
2 50 2 50 4 



■ TE?.,. . N2_T0T 
N X N X N 
9 69 4 31 13 



IDENTIMFD MEXICAH-AMEBICAN 



YES NO TOT YES NO TOT 
H y. H y. U ,NXNXN 
1 100 0 0 1 -1 33 2 67 3 



TCTAL SAMPLE 



YES 

N y. 

4 29 



M y. 

10 71 



FEM»LE 



TOT 

N N 
14 12 



Y£5- 



y. 

67 



_ TOT 

y. N 



N 

6 33 18 



NINTH GRADERS 

IDENTI FIED HHITE 



MALE 



YES NO TOT 

H y. u y. H 

5 50 5 50 10 



PgpALE- 



Y ^S • NO 



N X 
1 II 



N 

a 89 



JOT 

y. N 

9 



IDENTIFIED MEXICAN-AfERICAN 
MALE PEMALE 



_I£S- -£SL-.T1T _ YE? -Hfl 

nxnxn'nxn 

0 0 0 00 0 0 1 100 1 



^^nTAL SAMPLE 



MAIE 



TOT YES 
X N NX 
5 50 



N X 
5 50 



TOT 

N 
10 



N 
4 



N 

20 16 



_ TOT 

y. N 

60 20 



TENTH GRADERS 

.IDEN TIFIED WHITE 



FEMALE 



[FIED KEXICAN-AMER] 
MALE FEMALE 



jr£5 Jia. TOT YES N9 TOT JC£S 
NXNXN N/(N/N 



12 27 32 73 33 60 22 ^0 55 



N 

0 0 



Np , J OT 

X H y. H 

0 0 0 



YS5 Ng TOT 
N X N X N 
2 100 0 0 2 



TOTAL SAMPLE 



FEMALE 



YES 



, NO TOT YES 
N X N N 



NQ, TOT 



NXNXNNXNXN 
2*6 33 5^ 67 60 59 6^ 33 36 92 



eLEVEHT>< GRADERS 

IDENTIFIED WHITE 

MALE FEMALE 
YES NO TOT YES HO TOT 
NXN/CN NXN^CN 
1^^ 58 10 Z<^ 1<» 61 9 39 23 



IDtHTIFIEP MEXICAN -AMERICAN 

MALE FEMALE 

YES NO TOT YES NO TOT 
N X N X N H X N N 
3 33 6 67 9 2 50 2 50 ^ 



TOTAL SAMPLE 

MALE FEMME ; 

YES NO TOT YES NO TOT 
NX NX N N X N X N 
25 ^6 30 5^ 55 29^^ 56 23 4^ 52 



TWELFTH GRADERS 

IDENTIFIED WHITE 

MALE FEMALE 
YES . 4^0^ -TOT YES , NO TOT 
N XyH X N N X N X N 
6 100 0 0 6 5 100 0 0 5 



IDENTIFIED MEXICAN-AMERICAN 

MA.l^E FEMALE 

YES NO TOT YES NO TOT 
NXNXN N XNXN 
0 0 1 100 i 3 75 1 25 i> 

50 



TOTAL SAMPLE 

M ftLE FEMALE 

_ Y]^S_ NO TOT YES NO TOT 
NXNXHNXNXM 
10 56 8 44 18 1 5 68 7 32 22 




Item: What class or program was it? 



Sj^udents wrote in their choices. Of the total student population sam- 
pled, 206 (37 percent) responded. They can be further characterized as; 
141 (68 percent) females 



and 



63 (32 percent) males 

60 (29 percent) juhior high ^student's 
146 (71 percent) senior high studente^. 



Table V-7 reveals their preferences. 

TABLE V-7 



What Class -Did You Consider Signing Up For? 



CATEGORY 



Males 
N PCT* 



Females 
N PCT 



Total 
N PCT 



Industrial Arts (e.g», 
wood shop, auto mech* 
anicSt printing, etc./ 

Homemaking/Secretarial 
(e.g. , cooking, sewing, 
typing, child develop- 
ment) 

Sports (e.g., weight 

training, football, co^ 
educational team games) 

Recreational and Other 
(e.g*, cnorus, clubs, 
driver education) 



76 37 



80 39 



45 22 



.5 46 22.5 



14 



55 27 



69 33 



11 



65 



141 68.5 206 99.5 



^AmI percents are expressed in terms of the ^^^^al of 206. 



The responses show that; 

• there Is a strong female interest in traditionally male 
industrial arts such as wood shop (16 percent of the 206 
classes mentioned) > auto mechanics (9 percent), and 
welding/metals (6 percent); these accounted for 39 
percent of all classes mentioned; 
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• malea show a somawhaC smaller inclination toward female*- 
dominated claeses such as cooking and typing (22 percent); 

• females (27 pfiTcent) were interested in sports activities 
such as football and weight training; and 

• academic classes do not appear among the answers to this 
open-'ended question* 



Xtfim: Did someone e>iQourage you to sign up? 

If the answer was yesi the students indicated who provided the support 
The total number of responses) was about 137 (some students checked more 
thau one ^ncourager)* The outcomes appear below; 



Who Encouraged You? All. Grades Combined 



ENCOURAGER 




MALE BESP 




ENTS 






FfMALt RPSPONOCNTS 








TOTAL SAMPLE 


ANGLO _ 


HEX-AMEH 


ALL 


ANGLO 


MEX-AMER 


ALL 


ANGLO 


mex-aKcr 


ALL 


H 


y. 


N 


y. 


N 


y. 


N 




N 


y. 


N 


y. 


N 


y. 


N 


y. 


N y. 


MOTHER 


2 


14 


2 


53 


5 


16 


6 


16 


4 


17 


12 


13 


8 


15 


6 


20 


17 13 


FATHER 


1 


7 


1 


17 


2 


7 


11 


29 


S 


21 




26 


12 


23 


6 


20 


27 21 


BROTHER 


2 


14 


0 


0 


2 


7 


6 


16 


4 


17 


11 


12 


d 


15 


4 


13 


♦3 10 


SISTER 


2 


14 


3 


ro 


5 


16 


2 


5 


9 


3d 


12 


13 


4 


7 


12 


40 


(7 15 


FRIEND 


6 


43 


2 


33 


16 


52 


19 


50 


9 


3d 


50 


52 




48 


11 


37 


66 52 


TEACHER 


1 


. 7 


0 


0 


4 


13 


4 


11 




. a 


7 


7 


5 


•C 


Z 


7 


11 9 


COUNSELOR 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


) 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 2 


OTHER 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


17 


4 


4 


0 


0 


4 


13 


4 3 



The most frequently reported, supporter vas a friend^ according to 32 
percent £ the responses. Father accounted for 21 percent, and sister and 
mother were each cited as supporters by 13 percent of the students. The 
remaining persona on the list were brother, teac.ie^, and counselor, each 
of whom received less than 10 percent of the votes case* 
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Item: Did anyone discourage you from signing up? 



Resp^ns«s to £hia item were very low. Table V~9 showa the combined 
ouccomes* Again, friends receive the majority of the votes (52 percent) 
as discouragerst They are followed by mot^her, with 32 percent. 

•TABLE V-9 

Who Diacouraged You? All Grades Ccmbined 

MALE RESPOWENTS PEMALF KESPONOENTS ^AftPLg 





MEX-AMEJ? 


.AIL. 




ANGLO 


MEX-AMER 






ANSLO 


MEX-AMER 


ALL 






N 




N 


y. 


N 




N 


/. 


N 


y. 


N 


y. 


N 


/, 


N 


y. 


N 


/. 




1 


7 


1 


25 


2 


s 


12 


52 




50 


19 


45 


13 


35 


5 


42 


21 


32 


FATHER 


1 


7 


0 


0 


1 




6 


26 


1 


13 


8 


19 


7 


19 


1 


8 


9 


13 


BROTHER 


0 


0 


1 


25 


1 




. 2 


. 9 


T 


35 


5 


12 


2 


5 


4 


33 


6 


9 


SI.STER 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


(t 


17 


1 


(7 


5 


12 


4 


11 


1 


a 


5 


8 


PHIENO 


8 


57 


2 


50 


- 16 


67 


9 


39 


2 


25 


18 




17 


46 


4 


33 


34 


52 


TEACHER 


3 


21 


0 


0 


3 


13 


2 


9 


1 


13 


3 


7 


5 


14 


1 


8 


6 


9 


COUNSELOR 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


" 0 


2 


9* 


1 


13 


3 


7 


2 


5 


1 


8 


3 


5 


OTHER. 


t 


7 


1 


25 


2 


d 


0 


0 


0 -^VjO 


0 


0 


1 


3 


1 


8 


2 


3 
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Item: Did you sign up (for d olass in which moat of the students 
are memb&rs of the opposite sex)? 



TABLE V-10 
Did You Sign Up? All Grades Combined 



IPENTiriEn WHITE TDENTTPIEO MEXTCAN-AMERICAN l OJAL ?AM£kS 

MALE FEMALE tliU EEUAJJ JM^ ^^JiSTikE 

YES jaSL TOT YES NO TOT NO TOT YES NO JOT _XES ^2- TOT -.m^ ^OT 

NZNZN H y. H y. H H y. H y, H H y. H y. H h y. y. n n xn x h 

26 62 10 38 42 34 49 36 51 70 5 30 7 70 10 16 50 16 50 32 47 60 31 <*0 73 82 54 70 46 152 
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Those who answered (230 or 42 percent;} revealed that; 

• Mexicaitr-Amerlcan females (50 percent) and their Ang^o coun-* 
, terparta (49 percent) avowed similar tendencies to enroll, 

'.but . / 

• • Mexican'** Met i can males (30 percent) were less likely to sign 
up tn^^were their Anglo counterparts (62 percent). 

Those who^explained why they signed up (128) stated that {h^\an\ed 
to* A few reveled that no other classes were avaiLal)le, or that friends 
had enrolled in those classes. 

The students who gave reasons for not signing up (101) most often 
stated that they preferred another class or no room was left in their 
schedule* About 25 percent of the f^^les said they were reluctant ^o 
enroll in a nontr^ditional class because their friends discouraged^ thW or 

they felt awkward. 

I- • 

/. 

2. Helpers . Four hundred and eighty-foiir students indicated what 
would help them most in signing up for a clsss that was not usually taken 
by someone of their sex. They checked "very helpful/' "helpful," and "not 
helpful." Table V'-ll below shows the outcomes of their responses* The 
very helpful and helpful scores were combined to show pre ferr^!>^ sources 



J 

' - TABLE V-11 

Preferred Sources of Help by Grade and Sex 
(Percent of Re'spondents) 





Grade i 


7 




8 




9 




10 




11 




12 


HELPER 


M 


F 


M 


■ F 




F 


M 


F 


H 


F 


M 




Friends 


73 


80 


53 


100 


0 


0 


63 


79 


55 


71 


73 


81 


Teachers 


87 . 


83 


69 


75 


0 


0 


83 


85 


77 


89 


83" 


100 


Counselors 


85 ^ 


83 


61 


75 


0 


'o 


77 


69 


72 


80 


70 


86 


Parents 


80 


80 


. 77 


92 


0 


0 


33 


67 


65 


66 


59 


71 


Other Students 77 


75 


69 


75 


0 


0 


78 


84 " 


77 


86 


59 


85 


in Class 


























N 


67 


93 


13 


12 


0 


0 


78 


84 


53 


.45 


17 


21 



54 
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I , ■ . • 

Overall, these data show that* 

• seventh graders would like help s^from all sources; 

• teachers are 9ref erred sources of help across all grades; 

n friends, counselors, and parentis decline as .preferred 
helpers from grade 7 to gr'ade 11 • 

The aggregated data for all ethnic students in grades 7-12 are shovm • 
below« 

I . 

TABLE V-12 

\ Sources of Help: All Grades 



MALES FEMALES BOTH SEXES 



SOURCE OF HELP 


VERY 


HELP. ' 


f«JT 


TOT 


VERY HELP. 


NOT 


TOT 


VERY 


HELP. 


NOT 


TOT 






n' 


V. 


N 


7. 


N 


v. 


N 


N 


'A W 


v. 


N 


v. 


N 


N 


■v. 


N 


X 


H 


A 


N 




1 FRIENDS 


32 


t4 


117 


51 


81 


35 


230 


43 


17 156 


62 


53 


21 


254 


75 


15 


275 


57 


134 


26 


«d4 




2 TEACHER 


61 


27 


126 


55 


42 


16 


229 


101 


40 116 


46 


37 


15 


254 


162 


34 


242 


50 


79 


16 


463 


^ 


3 COUNSELOR 


sa 


25 


lie 


52 


53 


23 


229 


- ai 


32 117 


46 


57 


22 


255 


139 


29 


235 


49 


no 


23 


464 




4 PARENTS 


43 


19 


121 


54 


60 


27 


224 


69 


27 117 


67 


26 


253 


112 


23 


236 


50 


127 


27 


477 




S OTHERS OOXNO SAHE 


69 


31 


i02 


45 


55 


24 


226 




40 104 


41 


46 




253 


• 1 70 


35 


206 


43 


103 


22 


479 





The greatest preferred sources of help to students are the teachers 
and other students of the same sex v'ho are taking the class. 

The open-ended item required students to offer ideas of anything else 
that might be helpful* Those students who responded (117) produced, little 
new information about oi^e^alf^of them replied that they wou/d like 
support or encouragement from others before registering for a nontradi- 
tional class. ^ . , ^ ^ 
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3* 0 *^gt:acleji » Here students considered some of t^e difficulties they 
might encounter if they wanted to take a class usually taken by someone of 
the opposite sex* They indicated a range of difficulty for each of six 
items* The combined results for all grades are presented below* 

V. 

TABLE V-%13 

Perceived Obstacles t?6 Signing Up for a 
Nontraditional Class; Percent of Responses 



REASONS ^ 


- Males 
IJS N 


Females 
X ^ 


Total N 


School Regulations* * 


66 


233 


67 • 


278 


511 '\ 


Friends Make Fun 


62 


236 


51 


280 


576 


Parents Dislike the Idea 


60 


235 


52 


278 


513 


Teachers Advise Against 


48 


235 ■ 


45 


279 


514 


Counselor Advises Against 


52 


237 


47 


. 280 


517 


Other Students Hassle 


70 


234 


70 


273 


507 ' 



The m'aia messages \from these data are that; 

• male and feml^^e students generally ^.gree on the obstacles ; 

• the one exception to the above is that females indicate l^ss 
difficulty withXtheir friends than the males; 

• fewer students vi\^ teachers and counselors as obstacles; and 

both males and feraales^ite other students in the class who 
may give them a hard tim^ as the strongest obstacle* 



A vBf>*' low numter (53) of the students responded to the open-ended 
item that asked students to think of other problems they are likely to 
encounter^ Most of the answers ^ocus on socializing and adjustment 
concerns -'-^f^lt embarrassed, did not want to be in a class without 
friends, absence of acceptance by others in the class* 




4* Programs You M>-8hjt_Choo se offers students an o'pportunity to sug- 
gest what types of classes or programs they would like to include in the 
j8cheduie#' They may also indicate whether or not a program is already 
-available* Once again, we combined the results by grade, as shown below. 



TABLE y-14 

^ Programs You Might Choose; All Grades 



MALES -WrtAUS BOTH SEXES 





PR06RAI1 TYPE 

1 


YES 


NO 


HAVE 


TOT 


YES 


NO 


HAVE 


Tor 


YES 


NO 


HAVE 


TOT 






H 


v. 


N 


A 


N 


7. 


N 


N 


y. 


N 


'A 


. N 




N 


H 


X 


N 




N 


v. 


N 


1 


Ef1PHASl2£ SIR I 7EAH 


57 


23 


32 


13 


155 


64 


244 


V7 


7.3 


13 


4 


162 


62 


292 


..154 


29 


45 


6 


337 


63 


536 


2 


CAREER INFORriATION 


67 


36 


123 


51 


33 


14 


243 


^65 


S6 


84 


29 


44 


15 


293 


252. 


47 


207 


39 


77 


14 


536 


3 


CLASS INFORrUTION 


.95 


40 


100 


41 


45 


19 


243 


171 


59 


83 




38 


13 


292 


269 


SO 


183 


34 


63 


16 


535 




TALK TO STUDENTS 


119 


49 


S9 


37 


35 


14 


243 


186 


64 


61 


21 


43 


15 


292 


307 


57 


150 


26 


76 


15 


535 


5 


TALK CAREER PEOPLE 


126 


53 


61 


34 


32 


13 


239 


202 


69 


SI 


IS 


36 


13 


291 


326 


62 


132 


25 


70 


13 


530 


6 


CAR CARE CLASSES 


86 


36 


36 


15 


120 


'50 


242 


115 


39 


46 


16 


132 


45 


293 


201 


36 


62* 


15 


252 


47 


535 


7 


HOriE REPAIR CUSSES 


129 


53 


44 


16 


71 


29 


244 


167 


58 


Sw 


20 


65 


22 


290 


296 


55 


102 


19 


136 


25 


534 


d 


HOrtE ECON CLASSES 


57 


24 


19 


6 


162 


66 


238 


69 


24 


16 


6 


204 


71 


269 


126 


24 


35 


7 


366 


69 


527 


9 


CHILD CARE CLASSES 


100 


41 


64 


35 


59 


24 


243' 


143 


49 


47 


16 


100 


34 


290 


243 


46 


131 


25 


159 


30 


533 


10 


CUSS ACTIVITIES 


105 


44 


67 


36 


46 


20 


240 


1*^5 


57 


69 


24 


55 


19 


269 


270 


51 


156 


29 


103 


19 


529 



More Chan one-half of the females indicated a desire^for the following 
.programs; 

• career information on jobs usually filled by people of / 
the opposite sex and how a student could be trained one 
(55 percent); 

^ \ 

more information on classes usually taken by people of the 
. opposit^e sex and how one could enroll (61 percent); 

• opportunities to talk to people already enrolled in nontra- 
ditional classes (65 percent); 

• opportunities to talk to people who are in nontraditional 
careers (68 percent); 

• home repair classes for all students (56 percent)^ 

♦ 0 child care classes for all students (50 percent); and 

\ 

• classroom activities that discuss the changing role of men 
and women ii ou-- society (58 percent). 
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Of the activities cited by tae females* the males agreed that three of 
them ought to be offered in school; -opportunities to meet with individu* 
als in nontraditional occupations (30 percent); opportunities to meet 
individuals in nontraditional career paths (53 percent); and home repg'ir 
classes for all students (54 percent)* 

The' males and females agree on which programs, the schools Currently 
offer; 

• increased emphasis on girls* athlebic teams (62 percent); 

. . * • 

• classes in basic cat care available to all students (46 per^ 

cent); and 

• . home economics classes for all students (69 percent). 

The open^^nde'il item asked students what programs they would offer. 
Only 90 responded, but of those, 35 elected to learn more about sex educ 
tion, marriage > and parenting. Another category of inuerect was sports; 
increased options for participatory sports* The remainder of the sugges 
tions is a mixed bag ^-^ courses in sociology, psychology, or child devel 
opment. ^ " 
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5* Job- Suitability^ ^ This set of items closely resembleis the "who 
should" format administered to the younger students* Students were asked 
to select which sex (or both) they deemed appropriate for certain jobs* 
Tl^err neutral ("both") responses appear on the following table# 

TABLE V-15 
Job Suitability; All Grades by Sex 









(Percent 


of "Both 


II 


Responses) 










• 




7 




8 


9 






10 




11 




12 


JOB: 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


Si 

F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Arcist 


' 94 


98 


100 


100 


0 


0 


96 


99 


\98 


100 


89 


100 


Carpenter 


34 


37 


29 


83 


0 


0 


39 


67 


54 


77 


39 


77 


Doctor 


78 


89 


64 


94 


0 


0 


77 


99 


87 


96 


94 


95 


Auto 


34 


48 


36 


61 


0 


0 


32 


80. 


56 


,73 




76 


Mechanic 


























Elementary 


78 


86 


71 


94 


0 


0 


77 


95 


79 


92 


78 


91 


Teacher 


























Typist 


53 


56 


36 


72 


0 


0 


35 


83 


35 


75 


39 


50 


Homemaker 


31 


40 


21 


71 


0 


0 


.76 


61 


36 


62 


28 


45 


(Full-Time) 


























Truck, Driver 


49 


69 


21 


83 


0 


0 


43 


76 


58 


87 


61 


64 


Company 


72 


74 


50 


89 


0 


0 


65 


90 


73 


88 


67 


91 


President 


























Nurse 


27 


46 


14 


61 


0 


0 


39 


76 


40 


75 


44 


86 


Number 


71 


?4 


14 


18 


0 


0 


80 


92 


• 52 


52 


18 


22 



The trends shown stTggest that; 

y^^'t^^tot most of the professions, students of both sexes view 
Che jobs as appropriate for men and women; 

• both mdle, and female students from grades 7-12 agre^,* 

^ that both sexes can be artists i elementary teachers, and 
doctors; 

• both se'/enth grade males and females be eve that males 
should be carpenters; the males show little change, but 
the females indicate a willingness for females to move 
into the occupation? 

• males claim auto mechanics as a male trade until grades 
11 and 12, when they begin to accept females; females 
claim representation in the area beginning with eighth 
grade; 



• male students reveal stereotypic tendencies with regard 
to typing. In the seventh grade, , one-half agree that it 
is a job suitable for both sexes. But then the respon- 
dents move in opposite directions — males begin to treat 
it as a vomevi*r occupation and the females expand their 
horizons* to consider it a job for both sexes; 

• homemaking remains a female o<cupationi especially from 
the male perspective. Females be^in to view it as a job 
for both sexes in the tenth and eleventh grades; 

• bpth males and females are increasingly willing to accept 
females as truck drivers j and 

• females support women as company presidents and nurses, 
but the males do not quite keep up, especially with 
regard to the nursing profession. 



D. SUMMARY 

i 

The results of these surveys reveal two major types of needs that an 
equity program must address; first, awareness that roles assigned on the 
baisis of sex are often unfair and inappropriate and second, that support 
systems must be developed to help students move t^p^ awareness to action 
in nontraditional activities. The data are somewhat mixed as to what sup 
port systems might be most effective, suggesting that individual differ* 
ences play a large .part* Therefore, it is important that peer support, 
school staff support, and non-school adult support (boih parent and 
employer) be promoted as much as possible. The program ^or educational 
equity that we develop will attempt ^;o address all these approaches. 

These voluminous results are summarized in the next chapter. We also 
discuss some directions for materials selection that emerge from the 
findings. 
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VI. SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS ^ 

In preceding chapters we have reported findings from several lines of 
inquiry, each focused on some aspect of sex equity in the Tucson schools* 
In reviewing these findings,' it is important to keep in mind the very 
limited purpose of the exercise. Our sole objective was identify areas 
of need that must be addressed in the design and implementation of a 
national demonstration. We were not concerned with a normative assessment 
(which would compare Tucson to other cities) nor with a complete portrait 
(which would feature strengths as well as need^)^ -li^ith this c'aveat in 
mind, we may summarize our findings as indicating four general areas of 
need. . We fouijd evidence of; , ^ - 

• imbalance in enrollments; women were underrepresented in 
both academic and vocational courses that serve as pre- 
requisites for many higher paying jobs; 

• persistence of stereotypic role perceptions, especially among 
elementary students, but also present among junior and senior 
high school students; 

• perceptions among high schooj^ women of inequities in athletic 
opportunities and other aspects of the school program; and 

• reluctance of women students to actually enroll in nontradi- 
tional courses, even when they expressed r desire to do so* 

What are the implications of these findings fo7; the design of the demon** 
stration? ^Hiat elements must be included? What follows is a minimal list 
of programmatic requirements derived from a conservative interpretation of 
the data. 

1. Activities/materials designed to increase awareness of sex- 
stereotyping among students. At the elementary level, the need is for 
classroom materials that will expand horizons, introduce new roles for 
women, and provid*i opportunities for active participation in discussions, 
role playing, and the like. In moving through the grades, the awareness 
program should progress from a classrooms-centered program to one that ^ 
features out-^of-school activities involving direct contact with employers 
and with employed women. 
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2. Activities/materials designed ro incrp > a8e faculty sensitivit y to 
equity issues. All.ochool staff (teachers, administrators, counselors, 
librarians, non-^certif ied employees) should participate in awareness 
activities I which might be incorporated into pre-service and in-service 
training programs* 

3« * Ac tivities/materials/ programs designed to create moral support 
for students desiring a nontraditional program* Impottant souros of 
support (or non-^support ) include parents^ peers, school staff, and 
employers* Programs are needed 60 involve the out -of-3chool sources 
(parents and employers), and these will be more difficult to establish and 
maintain than the in^school programs. Some attention might be given thd 
creation of mutval support groups of peers. 

4. Activities/materials/prograiftfe designed to create incentives for 
exploring and choosing nontraditional programs* Both in-*school and out-of- 
school iite^tives are needed, an^ again, the developmental task is a 
demanding ^one. Social incentives may be manipulable in school; features 
in school newspapers offer one possibility. Economic incentives for 
exploration are^not likely, but exploration itself fosters awareness of 
the economic advantages of ^^er^tering nontraditional fields of endeavor. 

5» Ac tivi ties/materials designed to increase women's relf'-conf idence 
in their abilities. The school setting offers multitudes of opportunities 
for confidence-building I but they are not so organized as to offer a 
systematic sequence of experiences for women who need such development. 
The program should include both formal and informal elements. 

6. Activities/materials designed to develop coping skills for women 
in nontraditional settings. Women need practice in adjusting to difficult 
situations (settings traditionally limited tomale^), both in and out-of- 
school. 3oth knowledge development and practice in dealing with emotion- 
ally ijtressful situations should be included. Again, mutual suppdrt 
groups might be 'lelpful. 
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7. Ac tivities/materials designed to increase parental and communit y 
involvement in furthering sex equity* These programs should go beyond the 
development of support (item 3 above) and must be directed to creating 
conmunity networks thap are actively involved in promoting equity. The 
school's role is to energize these networks through active school-community 
interactions, so that school and non*-school programs will be mutually 
reinforcing • 

8* Planning activities to i nc rfi £:sc opportunities for women ""o parti- 
cipate in athletics and other school programs* The school staff should 
examine in detail the vnal aud/or perceived bases for dissatisfaction 
among women students and follow through with corrective action where 
ne^^d* 

^ The results of the needs assessment will guide us in desigtiing the 

V 

national demonstration* The next steps are to; 

a select the school staff members, th^ sc^oolsi and the 
classes that will participate in the implementation of 
equity resources; 

• identify potential equity resources and present them to the 
panels .for review and selection; and 

• construct a detailed evaluation and implementation plan for 
the entire three-year demonstration. 

In conduct irg these activities, we are working with many ot the indi- 
viduals who participated in the needs assessment; teachers, principals, 
district administrative staff, parents, employers and community groups. 
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APPENDIX A: QUESTiONS FOR ELICITING CRITICAL INCIDENTS 



Questions for Critical Incident Study 
Pima County Unified School District //I 



80901 

November 1979 



k 

•s 

\ 

1» Think about a recent convetsation regarding career preferences, career planning, 
or educational aspirations you had with a female Jtudent that pade you feel she 
was (or was not) limiting her options to traditional female occupations. 

2. Tliink about a time when you had (a conversation about class se.lection with a female 
student that made you think she preferred (or did not prefer) Lo enroll in a class 
typically underpopulated by girls. 

3. Think of a recent time when you (a) observed two Ol more students interacting, or 
(b) participated in a student group discussion, and you felt there was peer support 

(or nonsupport) for one student's choice- of an uccupa.ioa ur class in which the op- 
posite sex was usually dominant. 

4. Think of the last time you observed a student interacting with someone and that per- 
son's comments/actions reinforced (or dispelled) traditional sex^role perceptions. 

5. Think of a recent occa^^^on when you spoke to an employer about females* working in a 
nontraditional occupation, and you felt that the individual would (or would not) 
consider hiring females. 

6. Think of a recent occurrence when you talked vicn a woman who \ias (was not) hired 
for a nontraditional job. 

7; Think of a time when ycu experienced difficulty (or success) in placing a female 
student in a nontraditional occupation. 

8. Think of the last time you taught a class that is usually considered traditional 
for one sex (e.g. homemaking, shop, or a varsitv sport), when you felt tl ^re was 
support (or nonsupport) for participation from students '"^t the opposite sex. 

9. Think of a r<^cent time when an event occurred in your firm that made you feel there 
is (or is not) a future for women in this occupation. The occurrence could involve 
recruiting, hiring,, training, job performance, or * termination. 

10. Think of a recent f^r.e when you, as a member of this group, participated in a group- 
sponsored activity with young people. Was there an activ:-. uy when you felt that 

males or females were being limited (or >^oing giving opportunities) to become j.nvolved? 

11. Think of the last time you attended a meeting of your community group wh^n student 
activities were discussed, and you felt that males and/or females were lim-^ ted to 
activities traditional for their sex. Can you think of a time when males nd/or 
femdes Tvere encouraged to participate in activities nontraditional to their sex? 

12. "^o you serve in an advisory capacity to a loca^ school, district oc county educa- 

'onal group? If so, think of a recent occasion during a neeting when you thought 
? males and females were not given equal ccnsidera+'ion to participation in a 
; , i-ed activity? 

ij. Tnink about a recent conversation you had with a son(s) or daughter (s; concerning 
a forthcoming 'choice of classes, part-i:irae \;ork, or career. 
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Items for Critical Incident Study 
Page 2 

14, Think about a recent occasion when one of your children chose among numerous school 
sports or physical education activities. * ^ 

15, Think about a recent time when you and your child (or children) decided who would 
be responsible for certain household tasks. 




All items will be followed by these pr.obes — with some language variations. 

Describe what happened. (e.g. participants, student grade level, sex, 
when and where did the evpr^u occur, who said what to whom, etc) Use 
no real names « 

How did the event come about? (e.g. casus, informal conversation, planned 
meeting, scheduled interview etc.) 

^^as there an immediate outcome to this event? (e.g, student action, employee 
made decision, etc.) 

Do you see any long term implication to this occurrence? 



The table below identifies appropriate, items by type of /tesp^ondent . Please offer 
suggestions and comments. 



RESPONDENTS 



Teachers 

Counselors 

Emj. loyers 

Community 
groups 

Women * s 
gioups 

Parents 

Students 

School 
admin 

School 
staff 



ITEMS 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 




X 


X 


X 


X 








X 
























X 


X 


X 


X 










X 










X 












X 




X 
































X 


X 


X 


X 










X 


X 




X 
















X 




























X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 










X 












X 


X 






X 




X 
















X 


X 


X 








1 

X 


— 

X 


X 




















X 


X 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR ADMINISTERING THE '*WHO SHOULD" QUESTIONNAIRE (Grades K-2) 



I. General Instructions This questionnaire is designed to yield information 
about Kindergarten, first and second graders' perceptions of .job and work role 
responsibility. It contains lists cf several jobs which are done in American 
society, in school and '»t home. The children are asked to indicate, after each 
job, whether they think that job should be done by men, women, or both sexes. 

It Is very important that the children understand the directions for this 
questiunnaire because it is doubtful that they have ever been asked to respond 
to questions of this sort. Some suggested steps for teachers to follow to 
insiire good responses are discussed in the section below. 

II. Instructions t or Giving the Questionnaire 

1. Instructions for the questionnaire are on the attached sheet called 
"Instructions to the Teacher." Make sure you review the instructions 
and the questionnaire for yourself before administering it to your 
cljiss. 

2. Read the instructions aloud to your students. Read slowly, stress 
ini'portant points, and try to stay as close to the script as possible 
in order to^eep instructions constant for all K-2 classroomse 

3. B£ sure to use the saii^ neutral tone of voice when you reaJ each 
quearcion. A disapproving tone or a sympathetic one can ini.luence 
a child *s response* 

4. If students are able, have them write their school and grade at the 
top of their answer sheets. ^ If not, write this information on each 
sheet as you collect it. Also circle the proper ethnic classification 
as you collect each sheet* 

III. Ethnic Identification As you collect the' student answer sheets, circle 
the proper ethnic classification at the top according to the following code: 

Ethnic Classifications 
(E.G. on the test heading)' 

' B - Black (not Hispanic) 
1 - American Indian or Alaskan Native 
A - Asian/Pacific Islander 
H - Hispanic (Spanish origin or culture) 
W - White /Caucasian , 

This ethnic classification is intended to be an "eyeball" identification done 
by the teacher. YOU SHOULD tlOT, UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES, DIRECTLY ASK A STUDENT 
TO WHAT ETHNIC GROUP HE OR SHE BELONGS; THIS COULD BE A VIOLATION OF FEDERAL 
LAW. When in doubt as to what ethnic group a student may belong, simply make 
a "best g less." 

IV. Sc oring Scoring the "Wlio Should" questionna-L is simple. Count the 
number of times the student circled both the boy and girl and put the total 
number at the top of the answer sheet. If you have time to do this for your 
class it would be greatly appreciated. Then put the questionnaires in the 
pre-addressed, postage-paid envelope and mail them back to AIR. 




^'WHO SHOULD" 



Grades K-2 



Instructions to the Teacher 

1. Befoire the sessloni draw on the board a picture oi a boy, a girl, and a 
boy and a girl standing toget^er• 

2« Before the session, review all instructions. 

Directions to be Read to the Students by the Teacher 

I am golng^ to read soise questions to you« I would like you to answer on the 
sheet wiUi the,/anij&als and children on ±t. I'll show you how^. 

1. Now see if you can find the lion in the box with a '"1" in it. NeKf to 
the lion is a picture of a boy and a picture of a {:irl like these on the 
board. If you are a boy, draw a circle around the boy just like this 
(demgnstrate at the board). If you are a girl, draw a girl just like 
this (demonstrate). 

2. f Now find the squirrel s Do you see the number "2" in the box with the 

squirrel? Good. Here's the next question. In our classroom, ,who should 
clean blackboard^ erasers: Boys? Girls? Or both boys and girls? Draw 
a circle around the answer you think is best. 

3. Now find the duck . What kinds of things should men and women do? J^t, 
.hom6, who should take»>tyut tUie trash? In the box with the duck, circle 
the boy if you think only men should take out 'the trash* Circle the ' 
girl if you think only women should take oi.t the trash. Circle the 

boy and the girl standing together if you think both men and women should 
take out the trash. 



4. Now find the puppy 4 At home, who should wash dishes: Men? Women? 
Or both? 

5. Find the butterfly . Wlio should play ball with you at home: Men? 
Women? Or should both men and women play ball with you? 

6. Now find the pony . At home, who should take care of children when they 
are sick: Men? Women? Or both? 

7. Find the box with a kittfen. Who can use a hammer better: Boys? Girls? 
Or botji the same? . 

8# Now find the owl* Some children like to play with dolls. Who do 
you think like dolls: Boys? Girls? Or both? 

9. Now find the rabbit s I am going to name some different kinds of jobs. 
For each job, if you think only men should dd^ the job, ^circle the boy; 
if you think only women should do the job, circle the girl; and, if 
you think both men and women should do the job, circle the boy and girl 
standing together-. Who should be an airplane pilot: Men? Women? Or both? 

10. Now find the giraffe . 60 you see a '^10" in the box with the girafie? 
(Write "10" on the board.) Good. Who should be a doctor: Men? Women? 
Or both? 

11. Now find the turtle . Wlio should be a nurse: Men? Women? Or both? 

12. Now find the elephant . Who should be a race car driver t Men? Women?. Or both? 

STOP 

Thank you for your help!! 



INSTRUCTIONS F6r ADMINISTERING THE "WHO SHOULD" QUESTIONNAIRE (Grades 3-6) 

1 

I. General Instructions This questior^nairc is designed to yield information 
about third, fourth, fifth and sixth grade students* perceptions of work roles. 
It contains lists of several jobs which ave done in American society, in school 
and at home* The students are asked to indicate, after each job, whether they 
think that job should be done by men, women or both sexes. ^ 

It is very important that the students understand the directions for this 
questionnaire because they may not have been asked to respond to questions of this 
sort before. Some suggested steps for teachers to follow to insure good responses 
are discussed in the section below, 

II* Instructions for Giving the Questionnair e 

1. Administer the questionnaire at one sitting, 

2. Review the questionnaire and the directions carefully yourself 
before you administer it to your students. 

3. Read the instructions aloud to your .students. Read slowly, stress * 
important points,. and answer any questions stidents may have 
concerning the instructions. Assure students that their answers will 

not influence their class grades in any way. Point out that they 
should not write their names on the questionnaires. 

4. Be^ sure to use; the same neutral tone of voice when you read each 
question. A cisapproving tone or a sympathetic one canr" influence 
a child* s response. 

5. As you collect the questionnaires, be sure the school, grade, 
and sex of the student are on the top of each one. Also circle 
the proper ethnic classification as you collect the questionnaires. 

When you have read the Instructions with the students, proceed to the questions. 
Rewi each questi^"^ ^loud; this is not intended to be a test of reading ability. 
Repeat the questions when necessary. Allow all students enough time to think 
over a question and mark an answer before proceeding to the next question. Try 
to create an unhurried, relaxed atmosphere in which students will take their 
time to think aboi^t the questions and answer carefully. 

IIX„. Ethnic Identification As you collect the student answer sheets, circle 
thii proper e-thnic classification at the top according to the following code: 

Ethnic ClaPdifications ^ 
(E.G. on the test headings) 

B - Black (not Hispanic) 
J I American Indian or Alaskan Native 

A - Asian/Pacific Islander 
H - Hispanic (Spanish origin or culture) 
W - White/Caucasian 

This ethnic classification is intended to be an "eyeball" identification done 
by the teacher. YOU SHOULD NOT, UKDER AN"; CIRCUMSTANCES, DIRECTLY ASK A STUDENT 
TO V7HAT ETHNIC GROUP HE OR SHE BELONGS; THIS COUI.D BE A VIOLATION OF FEDERAL ILAW, 
Whrn in doubt as to what ethnic group a student may belong, simply make a "best guess^ 

ix is important that "Ethnic Classification" be cojnpleted on each student's 
questionnaire. ^ ^ 

" 7, ■ 

IV. Scoring Sroring the "Wlio Should" questionnaire is simple. Count the 
number of times the ntudent circled "BOTO" and put the total number at the 
•FR?r" answer sheet. If you have time to do this for your class, it vould 

i"«aB he greatly ajppreciated. Then put the questionnaires in the enclosed envelope 

A T-Af-icrn l-ft Tana !?ohiih*»v*- at tho A^IMar^rs'n T^a^^^l1^o^^ ^r^r Piapfaorrh 
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"MHO SHOULD" 
Grades 3-6 



GRADE 
SEX 



E.G. - B 



H 



W 



PART I. For each of these jobs, circlft "MAN" if you think only a man should 
do the job; circle "WOMAN" if you think only a woiaan should do the 
job, or circle "30TH" if you thi.nk both men and wotoen should do the 
job. Be sure to circle only one , answer for each job. 



MAN WOMAN BOTH ^ 



1. 

2. 

3. 

A. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 



airplane pilot 

artist 

astronaut 

carpenter 

cook 

doctor 

forest ranger 
lawyer 



librarian ; 
lifeguard 
nurse 

President of the United /States 
race car driver 
^secretary 
store clerk 
sixth grade teacher 
telephone operator 
truck driver 
niorsery school teacher 



PART II. When there are class jobs to be done, who do you think should do then? 

"Circle "BOY" if you think only a boy should . do them; circle "GIRL" if 
you think only a girl ' should do them; or circle ''BOTH" if you think both 
boys aii<r girls should do them. 



20. messenger 

21. class president 
22 « eraser cleaner 

23* check out game equipment 
class secretary 
ERJC ♦ class treasurer 



BOY GIRL BOTT.l 
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PART HI, Now what about things at home? For^ Aach of these things, circle 
who should do it: a man, a woman, or both. 

MAN WOl^AN BOTH 

26. When children misbehave at home, 

who should correct them? ^ 

27. Who is the most important in 

teaching good manners? ^^^^ — — — 

28. Who should take care of a 

sick child? 

29. Who is the most iiaportant in 

teaching rigjit from wrong? . ' 

PART IV. Here is a list of jobs that people do at home. Circle who should . 
lo the job: a man, a woman, or both. 

MAN WOMAN BOTH 

30. washing dishes ^^^^ 

31. taking out the trash . 

32. grocery shopping 

33. paying bU.ls 

34. cooking — ^^—^ 

35. fixing things around the house ^ 

36. dusting furniture ^^^^ 

« .» 

37. scrubbing floors and 

vacuuming rugs ^ 

38. sewing ^ .^^...^ 

39. working in the yard ^ 

^^0. moving furniture around 

41. doing lauidry -* 

PART V. Here is a list of spare time activities. Circle who should do 
tnem: a aant^ a woman, or both, 

MAi: WOMAN BOTH 

42. playiig fpatball 

43. 5wi^.imiing 

44. playing the violin ^ 

45. going to sports games 

(like baseball) 

46. gymnastics 

47. helping in a hospital every weak 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR ADMINISTERING 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE GRADES 7-12 

This. questionnaire is designed to yield informanion on student attitudes 
and needs for support in choosing school classes and careers without regard to 
traditional sex roles* 

Be sure students understand that their answers are confidential; there 
are no right or wrong answers, and the results will not affect their grades 
in any way. ' ^' , 

Read over the questions atid respouse requirements. Moat are very simple 
and should not require explanation, but if you f^ael your students may have 
difficulties, allow them to ask any questions they wish before and during 
administration. Allow students as much time as they need to answer all 
questions. If your students have particular reading difficulties, you can 
read the questions aloud as they follow along. 

As you collect the questionnaires be sure the school, grade, and sex 
of each student are on top of eacn one. Also circle the proper ethnic clas s !- 
f icaticn as you collect the questionnaire. Choose the proper classification 
according to the following code: 

Ethnic Classifications 
(E*C. on the test heading) 

B - Black (not Hispanic) 

I - American Indian or Alaskan Native 

A - Asian/Pacific Islander 

H - Hispanic (Spanish origin or culture) 

W - White/ Caucasian 

This ethnic classification is intended to be an "eyeball" identification 
done by the teacher. YOU SHOULD NOT, UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES, DIRECTLY ASK A 
STUDENT TO WHAT ETHNIC GROUP HE OR SHE BELONGS; THIS COULD BE A VIOLATION OF 
FEDERAL LAW. When iu doubt as to what ethnic group a student may belong, 
simply make a "best guess." 

It is important that "Ethnic Classification" oe completed on zach student's 
questiotmaire. 

Thank you for your help I 
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STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE GRADES 7-12 

School Grade Sex 



E.G. • B I A H W 

Thank you for answering the followljag questions. You are one of many students who are 
expressing their opinions .about enrolling in classes in which most of the students are mem- 
bers of the opposite sex. Your answers are confidential: please do not write your name 
on this questionnaire. If you have any q^iestions about the items, please ask your teacher* 

A. Class Enrollment 

Yes No 1. Have you -^.yer thought about signing up for a class or program 

that has all or almost all student^of the. opposite sex in 

it? Put a check by your answer. 

If you answered NO, please go on to Section B, Helper ^: . If you 
answered YES, please answer the rest of these questions. 

. 2. What class or program was it? Write in its name. 

Yes No 3.,^ Did someone encourage you to sign up? If so, who was it? 

Mother Fathe r Brother Sister 

Friend Teacher Counselor Other (who?) 



YesJ ^ ^- Did anyone discourage you from signing up? If so, who was ? 

^ Mother Father Brother Sister 

Friend Teacher Counselor Other (who?) 

Yes No 5. Did you sign up? Please explain why or why not. 



B. Helpers 

If yoti wanted to sign up for a class or program that is not usually taken by someone 
.of vour sex, what would help you most?' Put a check under "Very helpful," "Helpful." 
or "Not helpful" for each statement. 

Very Not * 

Helpful Helpful Helpful 

1. My friends thought it was a good idea. 

■ ■ — — ■ — 7 - ■ 

2. One or more of my teachers would help me with diffi- 

culties I might encounter. 

3. My counselor would encourage me and help me witih any 

problems. 

4. My parents thought it was a good idea. 

3. I could talk to other students of iny sex who were takxug^ 
a similar class (or were thinking about it). 

6. Can you think of anything else that would help you? \ 



C. Obstacles . Now think about some of thf difficulties you might encounter if you wanted 

to sign up fpr a class usualj-y taken by someone of the opposite sex. Put 
a check .under "Very difficult," "Difficult," or "Not difficult" for each. 

Very Not 
Difficult Difficult Difficult 

1. School regulations would prevent me from signing up. 

^^^^ ^ 2. My friends would probably make fun of me. ^ 

3. My parents would think it was a poor idea. 

> 4. My teachers would'think I shouldn't do it. , 

^ 5. My counselor would advise against it. 

. 6. Other students in the class might give me a hard 

'■ time. 

7. Can you think of any other problems you might. have? 



D. Programs You Might Choose . Please read the list of types of classes or programs that 
might be offered in your school. Check "Yes" if you think they should be avail- 
able; check "No" if you think they should not. If your school already has such a 
program, check "We Have." 



Yes 


No 


We 


Have 


1. 


Increased emphasis on girls' athletic teams^ 


Yes 


No 


We 


Have 


2. 


Available information on jobs usually filled by peop 












of the opposite sex and how I could train for one. 


Yes 


No 


We 


Have 


3. 


More information on classes usually taken by people 












of the opposite sex and how I could enroll.'' 


Yes 


No 


We 


Have 


4. 


Opportunities to talk to people who are in classes 












not usually taken by people of their sex. 


Yes 


No 


We 


Have 


5. 


Opportunities to talk to people who are in careers 












not usually followed by peopae'of their sex. 


Yes 


No 


We 


Have 


6. 


Classes in basic car care available to all students. 


Yes 


No 


We 


Have 


7. 


Classes in home repairs available to all students. 


Yes 


No 


We 

• 


Have 


8. 


Classes in home economics for all students. 


Yes 


No 


We 


Have 


9. 


Classes in child care for all students. 


Yes 


No 


We 


Have 


10. 


Classroom activities that discuss the chang^n^ ^oia 












of men anc^ women in bur society. 










11, 


If you could plan a different class or program on 
topics like these • what would It be? 



E. Job Suitability. Fcr each job, place a mark next to the "M" if you think only males 
~ Should do "the job; next to the "F" it you think only females should do it; or 





next 


CO "Both" 


if you think both 


?houlvi do it. 






1. M 


F 


Both 


Artist 


6.' M 


F 


Both 


Typist 


2. m" 


F 


Both 


Carpenter 


7. M 


F 


Both 


Homemaker (full time) 


3. M 


F 


Both 


Doctor 


8. M 


F 


_ Both 


Truck dr'ver 


4. M " 


F 


Boch 


Auto mechanic 


9. M 


F 


Both 


President of a company 




F 


Both 


Elementary teacher 


10. M 


F 


Both 


Nurse 
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